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The Martello Tower, Sandy- 
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its literary association with James 
Joyce. It is much frequented by 
tourists, especially Americans. 
Joyce is the subject of an 
important article by Sylvia Beech 
on pages 39-42 of this issue 
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“ There must be in Northern Ireland a party willing to 
work with our Protestant fellow-countrymen in all 
projects for the good of the community ” 


What’s the Outlook for 


Northern Nationalists ? 


DAVID KENNEDY 


ORTHERN Nationalists have 

tended to look too much for 
outside help. In 1923 they placed 
their hopes in the Boundary Com- 
mission. They were encouraged 
by the promises of Free State 
leaders who were themselves de- 
luded by Lloyd George. They 
continued to look for help to 
Southern political parties long 
after it became evident that these 
parties could do no more than use 
Partition as a casus belli with 


England or 
word, 

They looked to the League of 
Nations as today some look to 
UNO. They sought and continue 
to seek aid from the U.S.A. They 
have organised political campaigns 
in England. During the war some 
hoped that Hitler would rescue 
them; today a few look to Russia. 
The Unionist reply to all these 
outside forces was very simple 
and effective: “ Not an Inch.” 


as a vote-catching 
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The phrase was coined by that 
astute politician, Lord Craigavon. 
It proved to be the perfect equili- 
brant to all the outside forces try- 
ing to overthrow the Stormont 
Government. The more pressure 
was applied from the outside the 
tougher the Unionist core became. 
The result was that Northern 
Ireland became a politicians’ para- 
dise—without change or shadow 
of change; one party in power for 
thirty-eight years. 

One of the first public figures 
to draw attention to the damage 
being done to the cause of Irish 
unity by pressure from the South 
was Mr. Ernest Blythe, himself 
of Ulster Protestant stock. More 
recently Mr. Donal Barrington 
has ably propounded the same 
thesis in his pamphlet Uniting 
Ireland. “ All the policies which 
the South has adopted with a view 
to ending Partition have, in fact, 
tended to strengthen and per- 
petuate it.” He points out that 
Partition was not forced on Ireland 
by Britain, but was forced on 
Britain by the conflicting claims of 
Irishmen. 

It is not my intention to enume- 
rate the historical causes of 
Partition, nor to enquire why an 
enclave intruded into Ireland three 
centuries ago has not been 
absorbed. The religious factor is 
immediately seen to be paramount, 
and Mr. Barrington rightly stresses 
the Ulster Protestant’s fear of 
Rome. 

An Ulster Protestant, Miss M. 
A. McNeill, said at the Social 
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Study Conference at Garron 
Tower in August, 1958: “ There 
is the fundamental Protestant dis- 
like of the totalitarian claims of 
the Church of Rome, and our 
fear that if the power of Rome 
were unfettered Protestants would 
suffer persecution. There are other 
tenets of the Catholic Church 
with which we disagree, but we 
do not hate them; what we find 
intolerable, and not only because 
we fear it, is the claim of the 
Church of Rome to enforce its 
will over the whole State.” 

Place beside that quotation the 
following extract from Wolfe 
Tone’s diary which describes an 
after-dinner conversation in Bel- 
fast on 25 October, 1791: 

* “Dinner at McTier’s; Waddel 

Cunningham, Holmes, Dr. 

Bruce, etc. A furious battle 

which lasted two hours on the 

Catholic question; as _ usual, 

neither party convinced. Teized 

with the liberality of people 
agreeing in principle, but doubt- 
ing as to the expediency. Bruce 

an intolerant high priest. . 

We brought him, at last, to state 

his definite objections to the 

immediate emancipation of the 

Roman Catholics. His ideas are, 

1st. Danger to true religion, 

inasmuch as the Roman 

Catholics would, if emancipated, 

establish an inquisition. 2nd. 

Danger to property by reviving 

the Court of Claims, 3rd. 

Danger, generally, of throwing 

the power into their hands, 
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EMOTIONAL APPEAL 
HE historic province of Ulster is almost equally divided between 


a. Nationalist and Unionist. At the general election of 1885, the 
t dis- first held under adult franchise, Nationalists won 17 out of 33 seats. * 
ns of So although the anti-Home Rule agitation was carried on in the 
| our name of Ulster, when Ulster decided that Home Rule was preferable 
Rome to Rome rule three counties had to go. 
This meant the sacrifice of the economic hinterlands of Newry 
would and Derry, and the expulsion of the Orangemen of Cavan, Monaghan 
other and Donegal. But the emotional appeal and propaganda value of 
hurch the name Ulster has been assiduously applied by Government 
it we spokesmen and accepted by their followers as the name of the 
find six counties. | 
cause In doing this they have done no more than the Government | 
f the of the twenty-six counties when it applies the name Ireland to 
e its that area. Dovid Kennedy | 
Wolfe 
‘$ an which would make this a We in Ulster who live embedded 
Bel- Catholic government, incapable ina Protestant community are sen- 
of extending or enjoying sitive about some of the brash 
liberty. ..." statements on religion and politics 
addel The same arguments are to be that we hear over Radio Eireann 
Dr. found in the Belfast Press during or read in the Dublin Press. Our 
sattle the controversy which preceded the attitude resembles that of the old 
1 the disestablishment of the Church of English Catholic families of Car- 
isual, Ireland. It is sad to think that dinal Wiseman’s time to the 
eized though emancipation was granted, ¢nthusiastic innovations of Oxford 
-ople and the Church was disestablished converts. Like those old families, 
yubt- without these fears being realised, We have had a long, hard struggle 
Sruce they are still potent today. to survive and like them we may 
hate Southerners who live in a com- appear at times timid and unenter- 
state munity 95 or 100 per cent. prising. But we prefer to think that 
the Catholic find it difficult to remem- We are more realistic. 
the ber that Ireland is not only the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly, Arch- 
are, Republic of Ireland, that there is bishop of Armagh in the 1840s, 
zion, in Ireland a substantial body of accepted the original “ mixed” 
man Protestants, 20-25 per cent. of the education system whereby Catholic 
ated, whole. If those making public pro- and Protestant pupils joined 
2nd. nouncements would remiember this together for secular instruction. 
ving invisible audience they would give But when aggressive Protestantism 
3rd. the Belfast Unionist Press less copy forced alterations in the rules and 
wing for scare headlines about Rome as a result exposed Catholic chil- 
nds, Rule. dren to Protestant religious teach- 
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ing, the Synod of Thurles which 
condemned the Queen’s Colleges 
also demanded denominational 
schools. 

But from Catholic and Protes- 
tant schools we went on to Cath- 
olic and Protestant football teams, 
dramatic societies, tennis clubs, 
and even Catholic and Protestant 
streets, The ghetto, segregation, 
apartheid, partition: all present 
the same phenomenon in different 
countries and in various languages. 

The climax was reached in Lord 
Craigavon’s declaration: “‘ This is 
a Protestant parliament for a Pro- 
testant people,” and in Mr. de 
Valera’s cautious rejoinder in the 
Eire Constitution: “The State 
recognises the special position of 
the Holy Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church as the guardian of 
the Faith professed by the great 
majority of the citizens.” 

Apply the denominational prin- 
ciple too rigorously and the logical 
conclusion is that one corner of 
this country is reserved for Pro- 
testants and the rest for Catholics. 

In the foreseeable future no 
policy can close that spiritual gap. 
We in the North recognise that and 


Feeling Blue? 
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deplore it as much as you in the 
South. But we are inclined to 
resent spokesmen coming in to tell 
us that it is our fault, that we 
must co-operate more. The 
cleavage in the North is but the 
diminished image of the cleavage 
in the whole country which 
became fixed when the South 
opted for sovereignty rather than 
unity. Northern Nationalists would 
prefer unity to sovereignty. 

When Cardinal D’Alton pub- 
lished his plan for a new 
approach to the Partition problem 
in 1957, it was attacked by the 
Belfast Telegraph in a leading 
article which stated, inter alia, that 
even the Cardinal’s own flock 
would not welcome his suggestions. 
I immediately wrote to the 
editor : 

“You are mistaken when you 
write that Cardinal D’Alton’s 
flock has no reason to welcome 
his proposals to cure the run- 
ning sore which has poisoned 
relations between North and 
South for thirty-six years. 

“As you put it, the case for 
Northern Ireland rests on emo- 

(Continued on page 91) 


J REGARD sloth as the major cause of melancholy, in that it 
provokes a sense of inadequacy, and therefore of self- 

reproach, and therefore of guilt, and finally of fear. . . 
Melancholy is caused less by the failure to achieve great 

ambitions or desires, than by the inability to perform small 


necessary acts. 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


McCarty thinks his wife ought to be in the Dail. She’s 
always bringing private bills into the house. 
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They are as urgently in need of missionary 
help as any Africans or Asiatics 


Here’s the Plain Truth 
About Our Tinkers 


SEAMUS MAC an RIOGH 


HE 7,000 tinkers of Ireland 

are a far cry from the happy- 
go-lucky minstrel types of the 
Abbey Theatre stage. They live 
primitive and unhealthy lives, in 
ditches and laneways. 

Inevitably, there are violent 
feuds between these people of the 
open road. Before going further I 
will tell of a vendetta that led to a 
desperate bare-knuckle fight. 

The fighters were forty-two- 
year-old Larry Ward, King of the 
Irish tinkers, and his challenger, 
Dave Sweeney, twenty-seven. At 
stake was Ward’s title of King. 

The feud goes back six or seven 
years. At‘that time the Sweeney 
family were camped near Lough- 
rea, County Galway. Two other 
families, the MacDonoughs and 
the Wards, were there too. 

Some dispute arose between the 
MacDonoughs and the Sweeneys, 
two MacDonoughs were 
stabbed. Two of the Sweeneys 
were arrested. 

Later, King Larry went along to 
the Sweeney camp and talked with 


the father of the arrested men. 
There was an argument, and old 
man Sweeney pulled a knife. In 
the struggle that followed Ward 
came to blows with Sweeney’s 
third son, Dave. 

It didn’t last long because Ward 
was bleeding badly from a stab 
wound and had to be taken to 
hospital. Later old man Sweeney 
was sent to prison for the stab- 
bing. 

Young Dave went off to Eng- 
land. King Larry forgot about the 
row. 

But not Dave. During the four 
years he was in England he 
trained fanatically, met all comers 
in the boxing booths, and dreamed 
of the day he would return and 
wrest Ward’s title from him. 

Finally, Sweeney returned to 
challenge Ward at the October fair 
in Loughrea. The news got around 
among the Sweeney clan, but 
Ward knew nothing about it. 

He told me; “ One night I went 
into town drinking. On my way 
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home, pretty drunk, four men set 
about me. 

“They hammered me unmerci- 
fully—boots, fists and all. I was 
too drunk to do anything about it. 

“ Then, as I lay in the gutter, 
one of them shouted in my ear 
that if I was a man I'd be at the 
fair-green next day to fight Dave 
Sweeney—or lose my title.” 

When Ward, grim faced, un- 
dressed for the fight his body was 
black and blue from his beating of 
the night before. 

He took off his boots, and asked 
Sweeney to do the same—“ just 
so it'll be a fair do and no 
kickin’.” 

Sweeney refused. Spitting on 
his palms he snapped: “Let’s get 
on with it.” The crowd, forming 
a rough ring, roared as the 
younger man stepped forward and 
flashed a left jab to the King’s 
head. 

Ward tore into Sweeney like an 
angry bull. The challenger was un- 
able to weather the relentless 
stream of blows. A smashing right 
to the chin sent Sweeney on his 
back with the fight only two 
minutes old. 

The Wards in the crowd 
screamed wildly for the kill. “Go 
in and do him,” they roared to 
Larry. But the King ignored them 
and stood back to let his oppon- 
ent get up. 

Sweeney was now beginning to 
discover his mistake in keeping his 
heavy boots on. They were sink- 
ing into the soft turf and slowing 
him. 


Then he noticed that Ward was 
keeping his elbows close to his 
bruised body. 

Like a cat Sweeney moved in 
and shot a punch to Ward’s side. 
The King flinched and tried vainly 
to smother a gasp. 

He had two broken ribs, the 
result of his hiding the night 
before. 

Sweeney tried to concentrate on 
the weak spot—but the pain only 
drove the King berserk. Both men 
forgot about defence as they ham- 
mered each other. 

Ward’s face was battered, his 
left eye was closed, but it slowly 
became obvious that he was the 
stronger man. 

In a final surge he caught 
Sweeney with a tremendous swing 
to the jaw. The battle was over. 

King Larry, an expert tinsmith, 
told me: “I’m getting tired of 
fighting. I'm a bit past my prime, 
and I do my best to use my posi- 
tion to be peacemaker. 

“The trouble is, every young 
fellow who has won a few scraps 
thinks he is entitled to have a go 
at me and take the title. What can 
I do but fight?” 

Ward and his wife Kate—they 
have three children aged thirteen, 
eleven and seven—are both con- 
cerned about the future of the 
tinker people. 

Ward said: “We'd leave the 
road tomorrow if we could get a 
little cottage to rent somewhere. 

“Tve been trying to get one 
round Loughrea for years.” 

The King thinks it would be a 
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great help to “travellers "—they 
don’t like to be called tinkers—if 
councils would fence off camping 
sites for them outside towns and 
provide running water and proper 
sanitation. 

Certainly the future of the 
tinkers is one of acute urgency. 
Their numbers have swollen by 
nearly 2,000 to 7,000 in the past 
fifteen years. 

This is in spite of a high infant 
death rate and the fact that few 
tinker men and women ever live 
beyond the age of sixty. 

One in every nine tinker babies 
dies by the roadside before he or 
she is a year old. 

This works out at an infant 
death rate of I1I in every 1,000. 
The over-all rate for the country 
is only thirty-six per 1,000. 

A pretty big difference. But it’s 
not so surprising when you realise 
that tinker babies are nursed under 
a sheet of canvas or, if they are 
lucky, a tarpaulin. 

And those tinker children who 
do reach maturity grow up sur- 
rounded by hostility from other 
folk. In fact, it was the granite-like 
opposition from urban residents 


that forced Dublin Corporation to 
shelve plans for two camping 
reserves. 

This attitude stems from bitter 
memories of lawless travellers who 
pester wives when menfolk are out, 
who leave litter around and allow 
their animals to ruin gardens and 
other property. 

There is a strong feeling that 
camping reserves would not change 
the tinker ways. There is also the 
fear that omce a reserve was 
established the value of property 
in the area would slump. 

But the only solution to the 
tinker problem is to set up these 
sites throughout the country. The 
tinkers could then be compelled 
to send their children to school 
and to keep their camps clean. 

I am not saying the tinkers will 
walk off the roads as soon as some- 
body organises hygienic camping 
sites for them, Far from it. 

Their rehabilitation will be a 
slow and difficult process. And I 
doubt if half the mature men now 
wandering the country will ever 
change their way of living. It is 
the only life they have ever 
known. And, frankly, for many 
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of them it is an easy one. 

But I have talked to their wives 
and daughters and the younger 
generation now reaching adoles- 
cence. They want to get off the 
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roads. hammer out a solution. 


Does Loyalty Bedevil Us ? 

LOYALTY makes us dishonest historians. It makes us un- 
truthful critics. It cripples our educational system. It ties 

us to old, unhappy, far-off things. It sends the best of us 

away. 

In private conversation the Irish are not always loyal to 
friends. But in public we are usually impeccable. 

Loyalty bedevils Irish politics and reduces parties to fac- 
tions. Churchill in one generation, Gladstone in another, 
could change their politics without committing an act of 
moral bankruptcy. But it would be impossible te cross the 
floor of the Dail without being lost to praise (and even pre- 
ferment) for ever. (Changes to and from clans or labour 
parties are in a different category. These are branch lines in 
the political system.) This party loyalty is unfortunately 
founded in blood. All the more reason that Christians should 
attempt to wash the stains of it away. 

A distinguished Jesuit remarked (privately) on the satur- 
nine strain in the Irish character. Who can deny his per- 
spicacity? Even when we laugh we have death in our eyes. 
It is the same foundation on which our distilleries have pros- 
pered. False loyalty is a poor stimulant in middle-age and 
must be supported by frequent recourse to the bottle. 

“ Above all things,” said the sublime gas-bag Polonius, 
“to thine own self be true,” and Aristotle taught of loyalty 
to truth itself. No one can follow all that advice and hope 
to succeed in Irish public life. As a writer he will earn hos- 
tility and a lonely old age. It is far better to follow the 
example of the immortal Mr. Padge of whom only one say- 
ing is recorded—* That’s right.” 

TERENCE DE VERE WHITE in the National Observer 


A FLoop is a river that has got too big for its bridges. 


These are a people as urgently 
in need of missionary help as any 
in Africa or Asia. And it is time 
the Government set up a commis- 
sion to study their plight and 
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It’s as native to Ireland as Guinness 
or Waterford glass 


The Green 


CONNEMARA 


DESMOND 


Sieve is green wealth hidden 
in the hills of Connemara, just 
as gold lies deep in the towering 
mountains of Alaska. It is almost 
as hard to find, and when found 
it is harder than gold to work 
with. But it is there . . . and they 
call it Connemara Marble. 

If you have ever taken the road 
which skirts Ballynahinch Lake 
and runs in the shadow of the 
Twelve Bens towards Clifden, you 
will know what must be the 
smallest church in Ireland. It 
stands like a thimble on a rock 
to the mountainy side of the road, 
seven miles beyond Recess, and 
when you pass it there is a road 
which goes wriggling like a grey 
snake up into the mountains. This 
is the way to Barnoran Quarry. 

Two miles or so into the fast- 
ness, the road drops gently into 
a wide valley where Benlettery, 
Bengower and Benbreen start the 
parade of the Twelve Bens 
towards Letterfrack. There is a 
fresh gash in the grey-green slope 
of the valley. This is your goal. 


Condensed from the Evening Press 


Treasure of 


F. MOORE 


This is the treasure house from 
which Paddy Joyce of Recess hews 
one of the choice exports of Ire- 
land. There is a group of sheds 
which hum with activity. The 
workmen are powdered with white 
dust as they grind the marble 
chips for terrazzo flooring. 

It is not the only marble quarry 
in County Galway. There is, for 
instance, the quarry of biack 
marble near Galway City and the 
one at Streamstown beyond 
Clifden which produces dark green 
marble. Paddy Joyce himself had 
the Lissoughter quarry in the 
mountains above his home at 
Recess, but when it began to 
peter out, he looked further afield, 
and in the shadow of the Bens 
found the much-sought light 
green limestone known as trans- 
lucent Connemara Marble. 

Connemara Marble is as native 
to Ireland as Guinness or Water- 
ford glass, yet, surprisingly, the 
familiar green souvenirs sold in 
shops throughout the country 
were, until recently, not of Irish 
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but of German and English manu- 
facture. 

Slabs of marble were exported, 
fashioned into the trinkets so dear 
to the hearts of tourists, and sold 
back to the country of their origin. 

Many have planned the manu- 
facture of a variety of items in 
Connemara Marble, but only one 
man has carried it to a practical 
conclusion. 

Three and a half years ago, 
Ambrose Joyce of Galway com- 
menced working in the marble 
as a hobby. The products were 
eventually accepted by Galway 
shopkeepers. Steadily the demand 
grew and over twelve months ago 
Ambrose gave up his job to be- 
come Ireland’s only full-time 
manufacturer in Connemara 
Marble. 


Now he makes ear-rings, cuff 


links, ash trays, letter-openers, 
book-ends, buttons, candlesticks 
and reading lamps, does an ex- 
tremely good business with Shan- 
non Airport and is favourably 
known to Bord Failte’s Produc- 
tion Department, which has done 
much to encourage distinctively 
Irish industries. 

The marble on which he works 
is an extremely hard mineral re- 
quiring caribondum tools and con- 
siderable patience. He has over- 
come the long-standing difficulty 
of polishing a hollow object, and 
this opens up a new field. 

At Terenure, Dublin, the Con- 
solidated Bead Company are 
making attractive Rosary beads 
out of Connemara Marble. A great 
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deal of time and trouble went into 
their perfection, and for a time 
demand exceeded supply. Now 
they are being exported all over 
the world. 

The manufacture of translucent 
green stones as an unmistakably 
Irish addition to the international 
range of costume jewellery has not 
as yet been attempted by the 
Company. 

Its cost, its hardness and the 
labour involved prompt the query: 
Are all the imported articles de- 
scribed as Connemara Marble 
really of the native mineral? 

It is unlikely that the products 
of Connemara Marble will ever 
become commonplace through 
mass production. The marble costs 
as much as £100 per ton. 

Apart from smaller manufac- 
tured articles, marble suggests 
itself for a variety of uses. The 
darker types make a really superb 
wall-lining—expensive, but not 
more so than many of the materials 
used in luxury construction and 
superior to most in appearance. 

Black marble lends itself to the 
making of particularly handsome 
chimney-pieces. In this medium 
an exquisite effect is sometimes 
achieved through the appearance 
of an oyster-shell pattern in the 
marble. 

The pattern is created by the 
presence of oyster shells absorbed 
by the mineral in its original mol- 
ten form. Cases occur where the 
fossilised shell drops out, leaving 
a perfect impression. 

Between his quarry and other 
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THE GREEN TREASURE OF CONNEMARA 


commercial activities, Paddy Joyce 
employs fourteen men, and in 
Galway a young man is carving a 
livelihood out of the “green 
gold”. 

The new Terminal Building at 
Dublin Airport features a floor 
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in which pieces of Connemara 
Marble are incorporated. 

It is interesting to speculate 
what benefit might accrue to the 
West if even a fraction of the fit- 
tings used in Irish building were 
of this marble. 


Shaw Pinched The Plot! 

No one need be ashamed of pinching other authors’ plots. 
Shakespeare and Chaucer did it regularly and it looks as 

though Shaw did the same thing for Pygmalion. 

In 1897, sixteen years before Pygmalion was produced, 
there appeared in The Windsor Magazine a short story by 
Ethel Turner called The Child of the Children which has 
so many similarities to Pygmalion that it seems unlikely that 
Shaw did not conceive from it the germ of the idea for his 

lay. 

. In the original story, Eliza is thought to be too common 
a name for a lady and her benefactors re-christen her as 
Dorothy Marjorie Gladys Fitz-Stephen (“‘An’,’ said the 
freshly-christened one, ‘red flannel petticoats an’ striped 
pinnies ain’t no kind o’ clothes for a lyedy with three names 
an’ a ’arf’”). The experiment of introducing her to a grand 
party is a failure and the waif: eventually runs back to her 
parents. 

In Shaw’s version, of course, the opposite happens, but 
even so there are enough similarities in the two stories to 
make it a remarkable coincidence if Shaw did not, in fact, 
base his story on Miss Turner’s. 

Books and Bookmen 


No More Rounds 
A MAROONED sailor was captured by cannibals. Each day his 
arm was cut by a knife and his captors drank his blood. 
Finally one day he demanded to be taken to the king of the 
island. 
“ Look,” he said, “ you can kill me and eat me if you like, 
but I’m sick and tired of being stuck for the drinks.” 
Redemptorist Record 


HE who sings scares away his woes, CERVANTES 
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“Fump over the bar and get the 
customer before he gets you” 


Meet the Doctor of 
Mixology 


DAVID CLAYTON 


OC FLAHERTY has an- 

nounced his intention of 
retiring. And his scattered pupils 
are giving him a_ testimonial 
dinner. I should like to be there. 
The food will be good, the drinks 
even better. Doctor Sean Ignatius 
Flaherty, M.D. (it stands for 
“Doctor of Mixology” and is a 
self-awarded degree), will insist on 
that. 

For the last twenty years or so 
the Doc, one-time professional 
boxer, bartender, and speakeasy 
owner, who must be seventy, has 
been Principal and sole owner of 
The Greater New York Bar- 
tenders’ College. 

There, down the years, more 
than 2,000 “Flaherty Boys” (I 
met one in Rome only the other 
day) have learnt the art of serving 
drinks, making conversation, listen- 
ing to family troubles, and dealing 
with troublesome customers in an 
intensive eighty-hour course cost- 
ing about £15—cash down on the 
bar. 

For that the Doc and his one 


assistant, a lugubrious ex-alcoholic 
named Tim, guaranteed to teach 
you how to mix a minimum of 
eighty different drinks, and dem- 
onstrated the proper care and 
maintenance of the tools of the 
trade, like jigglers, muddlers, and 
shakers, all accompanied by a lot 
of worldly wisdom on women and 
cranky customers, the memory of 
which still brings a gleam to the 
eye of any student of Doc’s prac- 
tising anywhere from Honolulu to 
Burtonwood. 

Doc was a stern disciplinarian to 
his pupils. He believed in opening 
his lectures with attack. 

The class would gather round 
the long bar in the main class- 
room. Behind it stood Doc, his 
“tools” laid out in front of him 
by Tim. To his rear probably the 
best-stocked bar in the world, filled 
with over 2,000 bottles of all 
shapes, sizes, colours, and labels, 
any one of which he could pick 
out blindfolded just by touch. 

Tim would give a _ faint 
“Shoosh” through a gap in his 
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MEET THE DOCTOR OF MIXOLOGY 


front teeth, and nod in the direc- 
tion of the Doc as, with cigar 
clamped in his moon-face, he tied 
a long bartender’s apron round his 
stomach. 

Doc always opened his lectures 
with a rambling anecdote about 
some “lush” he had met while 
doing some personal field work 
around Broadway bars the night 
before. And every tale had a 
moral. 

Somewhere along the way, 
though, he would sweep his eye 
across the class standing before 
him and scowl. 

“Listen, you,” he would shout, 
“stop leaning and stand up 
straight like a good bartender 
should. Customers can be sloppy 
and flop any which way. But not 
bartenders. A good bartender’s got 
to have good manners and know a 
lot more about things than sport 
and that. And in here you gotta 
stand up. No leaning.” 

The first thing a new boy had 
to learn at the college was to mix 
simple drinks. Only then was he 
allowed to work up to the spec- 
taculars, like “Tom and Jerrys” 
or “ Mint Juleps ”. 

These, incidentally, Doc once 
confided to me, are known in the 
trade as nuisance orders, because 
barmen say some nuisance always 
asks for one when the customers 
are standing three deep at the bar 
with their tongues hanging out. 

Most of the talk was practical, 
but Doc still says that he knows 
of no better supplementary reading 
to make a complete barman than 
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pec FLAHERTY had a few 
things to say to his pupils 
on tipping. 

“Take a tip when it is 
offered,” said Doc. “ Times is 
hard, the cost o’ living is high. 
But don't beg. Remember you're 
a professional barman. Put a 
couple of coins in a glass in a 
prominent place and stare at it 
off and on. The customer will 
tumble to your intention sooner 
or later.” 


Crosby Gaige’s Cocktail Guide 
end Ladies’ Companion, and that 
stand-by of our grandfathers’ 
called Patrick Gavin Duffy’s 
Official Mixers’ Manual. 

The third or fourth lecture dealt 
with the recognition and manipu- 
lation of various glasses for differ- 
ent kinds of drinks, with special 
training in the Martini. 

“A good man,” according to 
Doc, “should be able to make a 
Martini in twenty five seconds. 
The record—one of my best boys, 
now making a packet in South 
America—fifteen seconds flat.” 

The only time Doc was ever 
known to relax thé no-leaning rule 
was when he took his boys on 
what he called “homework 
jaunts ”. 

With his class in tow he liked 
to wander round various bars 
manned by Flaherty graduates to 
show how the job should be done, 
Doc never paid for a single drink 
on such occasions, though. There 
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igs was always a sycophantic student nobody any harm,” as Tim used 


ready to keep him well supplied. 

Doc had strong ideas of the im- 
portance of the barman in the 
social scene. He was, for instance, 
against allowing women to sit on 
barstools. 

His oft-repeated injunction, 
“Women should sit at tables. 
Women is sometimes distracting to 
the bartender. If a bartender gets 
too friendly with women, they 
sometimes expect him to give ’em 
drinks on the house.” 

As for taking a nip in class- 
time, that was absolutely against 
the printed rules and, unless the 
pupil had brought his own supply, 
almost impossible. The 2,000 


to explain, “otherwise how could 
Doc makes this joint pay?” 

He used to insist, too, in lesson 
six, that it is much better to get 
customers to pay for each drink 
after it is poured. 

“If you don’t,” ran this lecture, 
“the guy will begin to argue that 
he’s only had six when you know 
he has had twelve, and it can be 
very upsetting and bad to have 
arguments.” 

Dealing with argumentative 
customers came later. 

“ Just walk away haughty,” he 
would explain. “Just get deaf. Act 
as if your ear drums had been 
shot away. It works. If it don’t, 


f 4 - bottles were filled, not with liquor, then just put one hand on the bar, 
g but with vegetable dye. jump over, and get him before he 
A “Pure vegetable dye that does gets you.” 

Most Beautiful Sight 


[ 4M under no delusion as to what is a woman’s most excit- 


ing creation : a child. 


sa To anyone who has seen a baby’s face emerge into the 
world, serene and calm as the most perfect Greek sculpture, ° 
i before the first breath has been drawn or the first cry utiered 
i. —that sight must be the most moving and most beautiful in 
i the whole world. Lapy PAKENHAM. 

, It’s in the Tail 


NEWSPAPER was running a competition to discover the: 
most highly-principled, sober, well-behaved local citizen. 
Among the entries came one which read: 


q “T don’t smoke, touch intoxicants or gamble. I am faithful 
to my wife and never look at another woman. I am hard- 
oe working, quiet and obedient. I never go to the movies or the 
“3 theatre, and I go to bed early every night and rise with the 
dawn. I attend chapel regularly every Sunday without fail. 

“T have been like this for the past three years, but you 
just wait until next Spring, when they let me out of here.” 
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It’s becoming difficult to find the golden mean 


I’m Dreaming of a 
Quiet Christmas 


PATRICK 


| bd is all but impossible at this 
time of year to escape from 
what should be called the great 
Commercial Jamboree. If you but 
put your head inside the door of 
any fair-sized shop between early 
November and Christmas Eve, you 
find yourself at the mercy of 
some red-robed and possibly red- 
nosed impersonator of Santa Claus. 
This impostor’s mission in life is 
to entice as many trusting child- 
ren as possible to invest in 
Christmas parcels at a couple of 
bob a time. 

After the commercialisation of 
Saint Nicholas comes the com- 
mercialisation of what has always 
been known in Ireland as the 
“Christmas Box”. This custom 
had a charming and charitable 
origin many centuries gone when 
alms boxes were placed in all 
churches on Christmas Day, so 
that those better-off could de- 
monstrate the good-will that is 
the proper atmosphere of the holy 
season by subscribing towards the 
wants of their less well-to-do 
brethren. 


Condensed from The Pioneer 


The writer still can see the 

lanterns swinging across the 

fields and along the roads 
to that early Mass .... 


PURCELL 


As the money in the boxes was 
not distributed until the next day, 
St. Stephen’s Day was often 
known as “ Boxing-Day”. This 
practice, wholly religious in 
origin, became more widespread 
and gifts were given to friends and 
relations as a tangible token of 
good-will. 

It becomes ever more difficult 
as the years go by to find the 
golden mean between the tradi- 
tional Christmas, that Féile An 
Leinbh always so honoured in 
Ireland, and this counterfeit festi- 
val that we are in danger of 
accepting in its stead. I, for one, 
am heartily sick of the Cosmo- 
politan Big-Sales-Season, with its 
cheery Father “Xmas”, its arti- 
ficial snow, artificial holly and 
artificial fun; its twice two- 
hundred Godless greeting-cards, 
trailing yule-logs and mistletoe; its 
Rudolf the Red-nosed Reindeer, 
jingle-bells on one-horse sleighs 
and my old sparring partner Mr. 
Bu-Bu-Bing Crosby still dreaming 
as lazily of a White Christmas as 
he did twenty years ago. 
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What I want is not a White 
Christmas but a Quiet Christmas. 
I want a Christmas that begins, 
as the First Christmas began, on 
the Eve of the Feast or a few days 
before, not at Hallowe’en. When 
I was a boy in County Kilkenny, 
Christmas Eve was the day when 
the really important preparations 
for Christmas began in our house. 

One of my jobs that morning 
used to be to collect a bough of 
holly from a neighbour up the 
road; then the whole family made 
a shopping expedition to Water- 
ford in the pony-trap, and there 
were Christmas Eves when I was 
passing rich with five shillings to 
spend, a mint of money for a 
young lad in those days. 

The first thing to be done in 
Waterford was to go to Confession 
and my father always brought me 
to the Bishop. Dr. Hackett, then 
ruling the See of Waterford and 
Lismore, was a very popular con- 
fessor, kind and patient with 
young and old. 

We always got home before 
dark, which meant we left Water- 
ford shortly after half-three, for 
we had five miles of a road to 
cover and the fat and ambling 
pony we called Pony Tom was 
not exactly in the Ballymoss class. 
On the way home we always 
stopped at Waterford railway 


station to collect the turkey my 
Laois grandmother never failed to 
send. What would have happened 
if that bird didn’t turn up I don’t 
know. 


The Christmas bustle really 


IRISH DIGEST 


HE latest travesty on the 

generous Saint-Bishop of 
Bari is the dressing-up of street- 
photographers’ stooges in red 
robes, to entice passing mammas 
to have their toddling offspring 
“ snapped with ‘Santa’” 

Even the most dull-witted 
infant must begin to wonder 
when different Santas rise from 
the pavement to shake his podgy 
hand at forty-yard intervals on 
our city streets. 

Patrick Purcell 


started when we got home. There 
was holly to be put up, the turkey 
to be stuffed, and my father had 
to have his annual skirmish with 
the kitchen range. The turkey was 
always too big for the oven we 
generally used and the range oven 
—never used during the year— 
had to be coaxed into action. 

There were smells of stuffing 
and of Christmas pudding, but 
Christmas Eve, in those days when 
the canonical fasts were not long 
past, was not a day for feasting. 
Meals with most people in our 
parish were, at best, makeshift 
affairs that day; shortly before 
early bedtime small fry like 
myself got lemonade and biscuits 
to compensate for the day’s frugal 
fare. 

Then it was bedtime and there 
was not much trouble getting us 
to depart that night, with Santa 
in the offing. Besides, I had to be 
up very early, for midnight Mass 
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was not then the custom in our 
part of the country, and the first 
Christmas Mass began, for me, 
at an unearthly hour. 

What excitement it was to dress 
quickly by candlelight next morn- 
ing, shivering, yet contented with 
the sight of a well-filled stocking 
to be explored when no adults 
were in sight! 

I still can see the lanterns com- 
ing swinging across the fields and 
along the roads to that early Mass; 
I can sense the packed church 
behind us as we altar-boys, more 
than a dozen of us, knelt within 
the sanctuary; if I close my eyes 
I can hear Carrigeen choir posi- 
tively crashing into the Adeste. 

After Mass, breakfast; after 
breakfast, toys; after that, nothing 
to do but wait on the oven, the 
turkey and the postman. Our De- 
partment of Posts and Telegraphs 
takes a poor view of people who 
don’t post their cards three or 
four clear days before Christmas. 
In the 1920s you could post a 
card on the morning of ‘Christmas 
Eve in the happy knowledge that 
it would reach its destination 
sometime the following day. 

Christmas Day used to be a 
great day for postmen in our area. 
One postman who was a teetotaller 
told me that Christmas Day was 
worth a month’s pay to him, for 
people gave him small tips in lieu 
of the nips of whiskey usually 
offered to his less sober brethren. 

Alas, more than once we had to 
rescue our mail and its carrier 
from the water-logged gully in 


which the postman had ended 
after taking the turn at the cross- 
roads on his bicycle with more 
dash than discretion. I remember 
one Christmas when the postman 
arrived so much “under the 
weather” that he was not alone 
incapable of completing his round, 
but was long past the stage of 
being able to read the addresses 
on the letters. 

My parents brought him in and 
looked after him, and, to my great 
delight, I was sent off on my 
new bike to deliver the letters. I 
made an efficient postman but 
didn’t do much good to the poor 
fellow’s reputation, for I told 
every house visited exactly why 
the postman proper wasn’t on the 
job. 

Our Christmas dinner was an 
uncertain meal as to time, having 
to wait on the vagaries of the 
oven. While we waited we digested 
the post; late or early the turkey 
was Always wonderful; so was the 
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pudding; so much so that by the 
time I hoisted myself away from 
the table I was ready for nothing 
but a Quiet Christmas. 

It was a great day for reading 
the Christmas Numbers of the 
magazines. The only drawback 


IRISH DIGEST 


was that I, being the youngest, 
had to wait my turn for my 
favourites. Now, more than thirty 
years later, I still read a lot on 
Christmas Day, while the next 
generation, replete with turkey and 
pudding, watch television. 


Don’t Be Talking ! 

ONE of the world’s most brilliant scientists, who was also 
one of the world’s most tedious speakers, was chosen to 

“ Reply for the Guests ” at the Annual Dinner of a Learned 

Body. 

When he had been in full stutter for a good three-quarters 
of an hour, he lifted his eyes from his notes to find that at 
least half of his audience had softly and silently vanished 
away. Undeterred, he manfully decided to continue, but, 
lifting his eyes again from his notes at the end of another 
os half-hour, he saw that there was not a single person left in 
2 the room, with the exception of one little man at the extreme 
y end of the top table—and, of course, the toast-master, to 
ol whom he turned. 

‘ “Would you mind telling me,” he said, “ who that gentle- 
man is sitting over there? I should like to thank him for so 
kindly hearing me out.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, sir,” said the toast-master. “ He’s 
the next speaker.” 


Way back in 1867 they were stern realists—not like the 
a namby-pamby sentimentalists that are at large today. For 
vs example, on one page of The Shamrock I find this : 
“Woman is like wy—the more you are ruined, the closer 
she clings to you. To which an old bachelor adds that ivy is 
like woman—the closer it clings to you, the more you are 
ruined.” 
That old bachelor knew a spot or two, eh? 
M.A.T. in the Evening Mail 


GRATITUDE is the most exquisite form of courtesy. 
JACQUES MaARITAIN 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


This Painter 
Loves the 


Travelling 
Folk 


“ovutH, MEATH AND DROGHEDA,” 

says Nano Reid, the painter of 
the Boyne, “helped me to see the 
past of Ireland and our mythology 
in a different perspective.” 

“The valley of the Boyne,” I 
said, “is as far as we know, the old- 
est place in Ireland.” 

“That was always my idea,” said 
Nano Reid. “And the patterns of 
an ancient prehistoric world are 
there and I tried to get them into 
my paintings. And would you be- 
lieve it? I brought another painter 
down there; a talented man. And all 
he could see was hedges aad fields. 

“You see, the trouble with most 
people and most painters is that 
they look for the obvious. They 
won’t understand the cld grass, the 
ruined castles, the burial mounds.” 

In the Boyne Valley Nano Reid, 
one of the greatest of our painters, 
has always been fascinated by the 
pattern of the Christian churchyard 
over the old prehistoric mound. 
The people in the valley that she 
loves best are the travelling people: 
called by the uninitiated “the 
tinkers ”. 

“For they seem,” she said, 
“better than anyone else to fit into 


the landscape. They are as old as 
the ancient earth they walk on. 
“The Boyne Valley is a thing 
that grows on you. It took me so 
long to get the feeling of the 
country.” 
Patrick LaGaN in the Irish 
Press 


Lust for Life 


QE OF THE MOST COLOURFUL 

actors on the screen is Anthony 
Quinn—especially in black and 
white. 

That paradox is characteristic of 
him. When I spent an hour with 
him recently at Pinewood film 
studios, he struck me above all as 
a study in sharp contrasts. 

His career story is the exact 
reverse of most  actors’—they 
usually begin as handsome juven- 
iles and end up character stars. But 
Tony, who is half Irish, half 
Mexican, began by playing Indians, 
pirates and other such picturesque 
people. Only in recent years has he 
begun to emerge as a straight actor 
of range and power. 

His first part was as a gangster 
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in a long-forgotten picture called 
Parole. He had only two lines to 
say, but they were enough to win 
him praise. Then he played in C. 
B. De Mille’s big films, The Plains- 
man and The Buccaneer. Later, he 
married De Mille’s daughter, Kath- 
erine. 

As a child, Tony was brought by 
his Irish father from the Mexican 
revolution to safety in California. 
That experience made him feel very 
deeply about Viva Zapata!, the film 
in which Marlon Brando took the 
part of the great Mexican revolu- 
tionary. Tony’s performance in this 
picture won him his first Oscar. 

His second was for his pertrayal 
of the painter, Gauguin, in Lust for 
Life. Tony is himself a painter and 
woodcarver to whom art is highly 
important. ‘ 

F.B.L. in Everywoman 


The Mouse that Roared 
‘THOUGH HE WORKS IN THE STATES, 
Leonard O’C. Wibberley is very 
much an Irishman and comes home 
every year that he can manage. 

He is a forty-four-year-old many- 
sided rolling stone who has gath- 
ered much moss. When The Mouse 
that Roared was born, he had rolled 
into the offices of the Los Angeles 
Times. He was reading, in the line 
of journalistic duty, the U.S. Peace 
Treaty with Japan when an cdd 
thought struck him. 

He decided that the best stroke 
of work the Japanese ever did for 
themselves was Pearl Harbour! For 
in return for being thoroughly de- 
feated as a result, they had been 
freed from all their ancient oppres- 
sions and had been provided with 
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large sums of money and great 
quantities of materials by the 
United States. 

Then he reflected on the sad his- 
tory of his own country and came 
to the startling conclusion that we 
had been fighting the wrong people, 
the English, for 700 years—and that 
we had received little encugh out 
of it. 

“I proposed, then, in an article 
in the Los Angeles Times printed 
some eight years ago, that Ireland 
should attack the United States,” he 
recalls. “If the Irish Republic were 
to bomb Brocklyn Bridge on Mon- 
day they would be invaded on Tues- 
day, occupied on Wednesday, and 
rehabilitated beyond their wildest 
hopes by Friday morning.” 

Chuckling, he added: “The only 
flaw that might arise would be if 
the Irish were to win.” 

Incidentally all that led to 
another injustice to Ireland—and to 
Leonard. The Hollywood wits lifted 
the proposal hair and hide, changed 
“Treland” to “Israel”, and 
Leonard received no credit for the 
States-wide joke of which he was 
author. 

He expanded the article into the 
book The Mouse that Roared, from 
which the film has been made. 

TATLER in the Irish Independent 


All Shapes and Sizes 
HAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS VERY 
down-to-earth description of 
flying saucers given by our top 
saucer-spetter, the Honourable 
Brinsley le Poer Trench: 

“Flying saucers, like women, are 
here to stay. Like women, they are 
all shapes and sizes. Like women, 
they can be beautiful, fascinating 
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and mysterious—sometimes unpre- 
dictable.” 

Mr. Trench, forty-seven-year- 
old half-brother of the Earl of 
Clancarty, has given up his post 
as Editor of the Flying Saucer 
Review for personal and health 
reascns. 

This handsome six-foot Irishman 
has been running the magazine 
since July, 1956. Another position 
he gives up is that of Chief Investi- 
gator of the International Un- 
identified Flying Objects Observer 
Corps, which he formed in Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

“During the three years I have 
edited the Review,” he said, “thou- 
sands of sighting reports have 
reached me from all over the world 
and from people in all walks of 
life.” 

The Star (London) 


Spurred by a Gibe 

RODUCER ALAN SIMPSON, OF 

Dublin’s pocket-size Pike 

Theatre, thinks he may have dis- 
covered another playwright with 
the Behan touch. He is a forty- 
seven-year-old postman, J. B. 
McGowan, who has had a multi- 
plicity of jobs. 

Alan Simpson, the man who set 
Behan on the road to fame by pro- 
ducing his play The Quare Fellow 
when other theatre managers re- 
jected it, tells me that McGowan 
has a tremendous gift for the type 
of Dublin dialogue that “made” 
O’Casey and Behan. 

Postman McGowan, who works 


in the Amiens Street, Dublin, 


Parcel Office, had his first play, 
God’s Child, accepted by Mr. 
Simpson. 


QUICK-MINDED PREMIER 

T the age of sixty, Sean F. 

Lemass (de Valera's successor 
as Prime Minister) is a tall man, 
inclining to stoutness, with a 
shrewd look softened by a 
friendly smile. He looks con- 
siderably less than his years and 
has the energy and stamina of 
a much younger man. 

He has a very quick mind 
which enables him to see the 
kernel of a problem while it is 
still being outlined and the 
facility for making a _ rapid 
decision on it. He is an excellent 
administrator and has the gift of 
inspiring loyalty and hard work 
in his staff. 

His outstanding quality is a 
sense of realism. He has no time 
for the hypocrisy and attitudinis- 
ing which characterises much 
‘of Irish politics. 

That is not to say he does 
not share Pearse’s ideal of an 
Ireland “free and Gaelic as 
well.” It does mean that he 
puts the substance before the 
shadow and believes that his 
country must attain a fair degree 
of economic prosperity before 
it can achieve aims like the 
restoration of the language or 
the ending of partition. 

“The Statist" (London) 


McGowan, who lives in Dublin’s 
Ballyfermot area, has been writing 
short stories since he was fifteen. 

“T’m the only son of a tailor’s 
second marriage,” McGowan told 
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me. “ My first job in life was as a 
farm hand at the age of fourteen. 
I got 5s. a week for sixty hours a 
week. My first short story, at the 
age of fifteen, earned ten shillings 
from my local (Cavan) newspaper. 
I gave it to my mother to buy food, 
a scarce commodity in my home in 
those days. That Ios. note was a 
ray of sunshine in the darkness of 
the unplastered stone walls of our 
thatched cottage.” 

At nineteen McGowan decided 
there was no future for him as a 
writer. So he sold his typewriter 
McGowan reached the rank of ser- 
geant in the Irish Army. When he 
left the Army he collected his 
gratuity money “to spend as 
quickly and as foolishly as pos- 
sible”. After growing mushrooms 
successfully in Dundalk, he sold 
ice-cream in the streets of Dublin. 
He made 2s. 6d. on his first day. 
Then he carried the builder’s hod. 


McGowan’s next job was as a 
postman delivering letters in Bally- 
fermot. 

“But I found myself delivering 
to my own home so many rejection 
slips from editors for my _ short 
stories that I decided to apply for 
an indoor job in the parcels office. 
But at the same time my stories 
were not all rejected. I had a few 
published and broadcast. 

“Then one day I heard a post- 
man making a nasty gibe at me. He 
said: ‘The chancer will be telling 
us next that he has written plays.’ 
I was so stung by his remark that 
I decided to write a play. It was 
God’s Child. I’ve got ideas for 
mere.” 

Alan Simpson says that God’s 
Child is packed with “ Good drama, 
brilliant dialogue, and the stuff that 
the theatre is made of ”. 

JOHN MurDOCcH in the Sunday 
Dispatch 


Fair Exchange ! 


A Baby chimpanzee, much to the distress of his mother, was 
born without any kneecaps, so that he could not crawl 
about like other baby chimpanzees. 
After much anxious thought, his mother took him along 


one day to the Curator of the Natural History Museum who, 
being a perfect gentleman, displayed not the slightest sur- 
prise, but merely said, “ Good morning, Madam. How can I 
be of help to you?” 
“T just want to know,” said Mama Chimp, “ if you have 
: two ape knees for a penny.” 


Pie SUccEssFUL love-making is a matter of male subtlety. The 
Marlon Brando school are grabbers, not lovers. If it wasn’t 
that the script says they get the girl, they wouldn't. 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 


} 
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A romance without one 
love letter 


Mrs. Terence 


MacSwiney 
Remembers 


RAYMOND FOXALL 


— MURPHY was a 
beautiful girl of twenty-three 
with masses of light brown hair 
piled in plaits round her head 
when she first read the poems of 
a patriot which were stirring Ire- 
land. 

The tale of her courtship is 
that of the rebel daughter of a 
Cork whiskey distiller who defied 
the English sympathisers of her 
family to follow in the dangerous 
path of Terence MacSwiney. 

She caught her first glimpse of 
him as he addressed an open-air 
meeting of the Cork Volunteers 
and the Gaelic League. 

Now, in the Paris sunshine, 
listening to her precise and gentle 
speech punctuated by the tinkle 
of glass from the pavement cafés, 
it all seemed so unreal. But the 
words of an old lady were rousing 
history from its sleep. 


The girl who was rapidly be- 
coming a revolutionary was invited 
to the home of a family of 
German musicians in Cork—to 
meet the poet whose gospel she 
followed. 

Terence MacSwiney was not 
anxious to meet someone from the 
well-to-do, pro-British family. But 
who was this? A girl who had 
already started to learn Irish, who 
went from door to door, collect- 
ing money for The Movement. 

The story of their wedding on 
English soil was perhaps the 
strangest of all. It was Christmas 
1916. The Easter Rising had flared 
and been quenched, and from 
time to time, amid the secret 
comings and goings, their romance 
flickered. 

Muriel Murphy was in England, 
staying with an Irish girl who was 
taking a post-graduate course at 
Cambridge, when she read in a 
newspaper that Terence Mac- 
Swiney had been arrested again. 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 
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She went to London to see white- 
bearded Irish M.P. Laurence 
Ginnell, but no-one knew where 
the patriot was. 

The daffodils were in bloom 
when his letter reached her: 

“T am at Bromyard, Hereford- 
shire, in a house with another 
Volunteer, Sean Nolan from Cork. 
I am not locked up but am 
allowed to move about so long as 
I do not leave the district.” 

In the tiny terraced house in 
Bromyard on an evening in 1917, 
with the winds of March whistling 
outside, they became engaged. 

“TI was engaged without my 
family’s consent, but when my 
mother knew it was inevitable she 
sent me {100 for a trousseau. 
But I never got a trousseau, only 
a white dress with Irish em- 
broidery and Limerick lace veil. 
We lived on the rest of the 
money.” 

The day drew near when she 
was to be married to a man who 
was virtually a prisoner. From 
Dublin came a Capuchin priest, 
bearded Father Augustine. From 
Cork came Terence’s sisters, Mary 
and Annie, and a friend, Miss 
Geraldine Sullivan. The best man 
was Dick Mulcahy, later to be 
General Mulcahy. 

These people came to the little 
terrace house—with an Irish army 
uniform which had been smuggled 


into England. This was to be. 


Terence’s wedding suit. 

People on the early morning 
street turned to gaze as he strode 
the hot pavement wearing an 


overcoat to cloak the uniform of 
the Brigade Commandant of Cork. 

At a tiny church which the 
French priest-in-charge, Father 
Denis, had built with his own 
hands they were married by the 
Capuchin priest. 

The service was conducted in 
Irish, and English people who had 
entered the church to pray raised 
their eyebrows at the strange lan- 
guage. But they knew that the 
priest-in-charge was French so an 
unfamiliar tongue was not so un- 
expected. 

“T knelt at the altar with my 
heart in my mouth,” said Mrs. 
MacSwiney. “Even at this last 
moment it was the strangest wed- 
ding. I trembled in case the 
English parishioners would go out 
and tell the police. I feared that 
Terence would be arrested—and 
locked up this time—before we 
were pronounced man and wife. 

“TI did not know that a man 
from the registrar’s office had 
been in the church. As we signed 
the book afterwards in the sacristy 
he came in and said: ‘You will 
have to come to the register office 
and repeat the service in English, 
for I did not understand what was 
going on.’ 

“In the register office Father 
Denis re-read the service. We 
were married twice!” 

The air was heavy with a June 
drowsiness, but in the days that 
followed there was little time to 
relax. “ Instead of lovers’ talk we 
were planning to escape from the 
country. A week later our suitcases 


; 
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MRS. 


were packed and lay ready in the 
sitting-room.” 

The next day they were to set 
out with the dawn for Holyhead 
—to try to board the boat for 
Ireland. With the dark came a 
rapping on the door. Terence 
MacSwiney opened it to a police- 
man, who said: “You are now 
free to leave the country.” 

Four months later, back in 
Ireland, Commandant MacSwiney 
was arrested again, and in Cork 
prison he began his first hunger 
strike. That time he was released 
after two days. 

Next year, in the lounge of a 
Dublin hotel, the porter hurried to 
the MacSwineys. “Two gentle- 
men want to see you,” he said, 
adding in a whisper: “ Officially!” 

The patriot ran up the stairs 
with his wife to their room, took 
two revolvers and ammunition 
from his pockets, pointed to a 
suitcase, went down to the hall 
and left the hotel with the men 
who had come to arrest him. 

Mrs. MacSwiney recalled: “I 
put the guns and ammunition in 
the suitcase, walked out of the 
hotel with it and boarded a train. 
In Cork I handed them over to 
the Volunteers.” 

In June, 1918, her daughter 
was born—while her husband was 
again in prison, this time in 
Belfast. Each day for a fortnight 
she took the baby into the jail for 
him to see her. 

Then came the last arrest, the 
court-martial in the long barracks 
room, which Mrs. MacSwiney 
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attended, the journey to London 
to be by his side during the long 
fast. Mrs. MacSwiney was now 
quite used to entering prison. She 
had visited him in twenty. 

Each day she treaded her way 
through the crowds which waited 
day and night outside the jail, 
spoke to the nurse on duty and 
sat beside his prison-hospital bed. 

What were her thoughts now, 
in the green-and-grey room in 
Paris, and what were her thoughts 
then? 

“TI had a very great horror of 
the hunger strike. I lived with it 
for 73 days. I feared it would 
affect his health if ever he came 
out of the jail—and the health of 
any further children we might 
have. Yet all this time I was in 
favour of the ends he hoped to 
gain by it.” 

Mrs. MacSwiney told me the 
rest of the story sitting beneath 
the trees in the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg. 

“ The start of the hunger strike 
was like a death sentence. I did 
not think he would be released, 
and I knew he had the enormous 
strength of character to see his 
fast through. 

“There grew in me a feeling 
that this was the end—and when 
the end did come it was not such 
a shock as his vow ten weeks 
before to fast to death. 

“He was a very religious man 
and inspired in his deeds. I have 
high admiration for his writing— 
but he thought it more vital to 
make history than to write it. 
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“ Two things gave him satisfac- 
tion. One was the knowledge that 
he was helping the cause of Irish 
freedom, The other was that he 
felt others had risked their lives at 
times when as Commandant he 
had been sometimes guarded— 
and this was his chance to risk 
his own life.” 

His wife and sisters divided the 
day at his bedside, each taking a 
three-hour vigil. His two brothers 
were at the hospital during the 
night. 

“As he grew thinner I grew 
thinner with him,” said Mrs. 
MacSwiney. “Each day we gave 
him news from Ireland which we 
had received in letters, and with 
what strength he had, his whole 
talk was of Ireland. 

“When he was too weak to go 
on speaking he would write mes- 
sages on paper for me to pass on 
to Volunteers and Irish friends. 

““As the days passed the 
doctors, who thought him a fine 
fellow, asked me to try to get 
him to eat. I told them I had 
never interfered with my husband 
in a matter of conscience. They 
did not ask me again. 

“ The Irish Movement, you see, 
was everything to us, and any- 
thing that could help was of 
supreme importance. His death 


was a triumph for Ireland. 

“If I hadn’t been prepared to 
lose him—or go through some- 
thing appalling—I would not have 
married him. They were days of 
danger for us all—and we had 
grown used to violence. 

“ During the whole of our short 
marriage Terence lived dan- 
gerously. As he lay in Brixton it 
was like waiting for someone to 
die after a long and bitter ill- 
ness. 

“T wasn’t with him when the 
end came. They told me in the 
hotel the next morning. I did not 
speak.” 

Mrs. MacSwiney lives simply in 
a Paris suburb on a pension from 
the Irish Government. Over 
coffee in a boulevard café she 
reads mewspapers of different 
countries and returns to her type- 
writer in her small room to write 
letters to old friends. 

And looking back through the 
years she remembers the brief 
flashes of happiness in a short mar- 
riage which the events of the time 
made stormy. 

“TI feel now only that I was 
close to a great moment in Irish 
history; and if I was able to make 
his life a little happier, then I am 
content,” she said. 


[T has been wisely said that we cannot really love anybody 


at whom we never laugh. 


AGNES REPPLIER 


“ WAITER, could you tell me if it’s raining outside?” 
“ Sorry, sir—this isn’t my table.” 
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This genuine minor Old Master’s works 
are sometimes forged 


A NEGLECTED IRISH ARTIST 


A COLLECTOR 


NE of the fasciuations of col- 

lecting pictures by lesser 
masters of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century British 
schools is that even today, when 
the sale rooms are being ransacked 
for anything of merit, it is possible 
to find genuine examples of the 
work of very competent and by no 
means obscure artists, who yet 
remain surprisingly neglected by 
amateurs and dealers alike. 

James Arthur O’Connor (1792- 
1841) is a good example of such a 
painter. He is certainly not 
obscure, as he is well represented 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, and he has been 
the subject of an interesting study 
by Dr. Thomas Bodkin. With 
equal certainty he also far trans- 
cends the mere technical compet- 
ence which was his by right. as the 
result of a lifetime of unremitting 
industry and devotion to his pro- 
fession. 

The romantic calm_ of 
O’Connor’s art is in some contrast 
to his personal history, which was 
neither easy nor tranquil. He was 
born in 1792 in Dublin, the son 
of an engraver and print seller, 
and was self-taught, except for a 


Condensed and reprinted by special 
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few lessons from William Sadler. 
In 1813, with his friends George 
Petrie and Francis Danby, he 
made an abortive attempt to 
settle in England, but was forced 
to return penniless to Dublin: it 
was not until 1822 that he finally 
left Ireland for good, to make his 
career in London, where he 
became a regular exhibitor at the 
Academy, the British Institution, 
and the Society of British Artists. 
In 1826 he went to Belgium for 
a year, and in 1832, after some 
months in Paris, he travelled 
through the Saar, Moselle, and 
Rhineland, where he painted a 
number of pictures which prob- 
ably still remain there, and which 
it would be interesting to trace. 
Shortly after his return to 
London his eyesight began to fail, 
and he died in very straitened cir- 
cumstances at the age of forty- 
nine. A subscription for his desti- 
tute wife was organised in 1845 by 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, and 
headed ‘sy the Prince Consort with 
a donadon of twenty-five guineas. 
C’Connor developed late, and 
his early pictures, till about the 
end of the 1820s, gave little indi- 
cation of the assured technique of 
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his final period. Though he painted 
larger canvases, chiefly for exhibi- 
tion, his most characteristic—and 
pleasing—pictures are small-scale 
oils on millboard, canvas, or 
thinly primed oak panels. 

His earliest, and lasting, inspira- 
tions were what Professor Water- 
house has termed the “ mildly Sal- 
vatorial” scenery of Powerscourt 
and the Dargle, the mountains and 
glens of Wicklow, and the aristo- 
cratic demesnes of County Mayo. 

But O’Connor’s temperament 
has little in common with “ Savage 
Rosa ”, and though he was influ- 
enced later in life by Constable, he 
is more akin to the elder Barret 
than to other immediate prede- 
cessors. The collector should, 
indeed, be wary of small freely- 
painted oil sketches in the manner 
of Constable, with spurious signa- 
tures and old labels, which are 
sometimes passed off as O’Con- 
nors. (It is curious that in spite 
of the relatively small commercial 
value of his pictures, they have 
been quite extensively forged.) 

It was also a “Constable” 
touch which has become the best 
known characteristic of O’Connor’s 
paintings, the small single peasant 
figures, in scarlet coat or shawl, 
which are placed in the foreground 
or middle distance so as to inten- 
sify the dark greens and russets of 
his favourite foliage—spreading 
oak trees crisply and drily painted 
in a stiff impasto, with golden 
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bituminous shadows. 

These are his orthodox subjects, 
but in one type of O’Connor’s 
landscapes, as Dr. Bodkin has 
pointed out, “we have to search 
for a predecessor as far back as 
Aert Van Der Neer: for he was the 
only landscape painter in these 
islands who painted moonlight 
scenes with anything like the 
truth and force of the Dutchman.” 
In this difficult genre O’Connor 
far outstrips the few British artists, 
such as Pether, who have attemp- 
ted to make it their speciality. 


One of his best moonlight 
pieces, dated 1835, is The 
Poachers, which hangs in the 


National Gallery of Ireland, but 
almost equally “ illuminating” is 
the night scene from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Moonlight painting, as a rule, is 
either too steelily monochrome or 
impossibly garish, but O’Connor’s 
mastery of dull greens gives his 
nightscapes a diffused, ethereal 
quality which is highly effective. 

Though O’Connor died young, 
he worked so hard that there must 
be many of his pictures still hang- 
ing forgotten or unidentified in 
private collections. They should be 
brought to light, for he represents 
a now lost tradition of pictorial 
craftsmanship and _ interpretation 
of natural beauty which, a century 
after his death, accord him the 
status of a genuine minor old 
master. 


A HEN ts about the only one who can lay down on a job and 
still get results. 
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And so began Shaw’s Medical (Day and Night) Agency. 
The author is a native of Dublin 


My Office was a 
Telephone Booth 


ARTHUR SHAW 


HERE had been a time when 

I was all set to be a doctor. 
I registered at a medical school 
and did several months’ hard 
study. Then the money dried 
up in a series of family upheavals. 
I had to give up. But although 
I had to give up my dreams of 
becoming a “proper doctor” I 
was determined to keep, some- 
how, on the fringes of the 
profession. 

With what little money I had, 
I ordered a supply of clinical 
thermometers with the mame 
“Snaw” clearly emblazoned or 
etched on them: I bought things 
like spatulas and finger-stalls and 
rubber gloves from the makers: 
and I came to an arrangement 
with manufacturers to sell their 
wares on commission. Having con- 
sulted the latest Medical Register, 
I set out as a door-pedlar, calling 
only on those houses which 
sported a doctor’s brass plate. 

That period of my life is one I 


look back on with horror: my 


feet hurt, my arms grew heavy 


from the cases of samples, my 
tongue ached with the torrent of 
words that I forced to cascade 
over my lips into the ears of 
harassed and unwilling doctors. I 
was married by this time and once 
or twice we were down to living 
on half-a-crown a day. 

One day a flustered doctor re- 
fused to buy. He was far too 
busy, he said. Here he was, cop- 
ing single-handed with a growing 
practice and his partner down 
with influenza, and did I think 
he had nothing better to do than 
waste his time with commercial 
travellers? If the aforesaid com- 
mercial iravellers had any gump- 
tion they would provide over- 
worked doctors with good locums! 

“Do you really want a locum, 
Doctor?” I said. 

“Of course I do,” said the 
doctor. “ What do you think I’ve 
been yammering about for the last 
five minutes?” 

That, just like that, was how 
the Shaw Medical Agency was 
born. 


Condensed from Doctors For Hire (Robert Hale, Lid.) 
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I scraped up a few shillings and 
inserted a discreet advertisement 
in one of the medical papers. I 
might have known what would 
happen. All the bad boys on the 
Register, clinging to it by the 
skin of their parchment diplomas, 
seemed to reply to my advertise- 
ment. I chose the least disreput- 
able of a pretty poor bunch and 
sent him off to my flustered cus- 
tomer. The locum paid my com- 
mission. I was in business. 

That was how the call-box 
routine started up. 

In my new capacity I thought 
I ought to have some printed 
business writing-paper. “‘ Medical 
Agency ” and “ Medical Supplies ” 
looked well enough. Then the 
printer said: “What about the 
telephone number, sir?” 

What, indeed? I played for 
time. 

I acquired a number the 
moment I walked along the street 
leading to my two-room home. 
There was my office and telephone 
all in one neat structure, painted 
post-office red and well lighted: 
the whole effect being one of 
cheerfulness without vulgarity. I 
stepped into the call-box and 
placed twopence (those were in- 
deed the days) in the slot and 
dialled the printers. 

“ My telephone has been—er— 
installed since I was at your 
place,” I said. “The number is 

. .”, and I read off the exchange 
and number on the frontpiece of 
the instrument as matter-of-factly 
as I could. Then, feeling the die 


was cast, I said with a burst of 
inspiration: “ Put ‘ Day and Night 
Service’ underneath the number 
with ‘ Hours 9-11 a.m., 3-5 p.m., 
8-10 p.m.” under that, will you?” 
The printer read back what I had 
said. I said that would be fine, 
and replaced the receiver in my 
“office”, a slight feeling of 
unease at the pit of my stomach. 
As an afterthought, without really 
thinking, I pressed Button B. 
Eight coppers cascaded into the 
little receptacle for retrieved coins. 
It seemed a good omen. We had 
sardines for supper that night. 

My opinion of human nature 
frequently sank very low during 
those hours I spent outside my 
telephone box waiting for calls. 
The worst moments were when it 
was raining. I used to huddle in 
the lee of the telephone box with 
my raincoat collar turned up to 
my ears and my hands deep in my 
pockets. I was beyond caring. 

My telephone box was bringing 
me a trickle of business I would 
not have got just by sitting at 
home waiting for the post. At the 
same time I was disturbed at the 
quality of some of the locums 
whom I was supplying. 

Yet it was this aspect of my 
work that brought me my biggest 
bit of luck. I called on a doctor 
not very far from where we 
lodged to see if I could sell him 
some equipment. There was no 
sale. But as I was leaving he said, 
“T hear you supply locums?” 

“T do,” I said. “Or at least I 
try to.” 
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MY OFFICE WAS A 


“] furthermore hear,” he said, 
“that the locums you supply are 
putrid. If they’re not drunk they’re 
abusive, and when they ere drunk 
they’re abusive. Right?” 

I tried to suggest that he had 
heard a rather one-sided account 
of the locums supplied by the 
Shaw agency. He cut me short. 

“A locum who is both abusive 
and drunk is just what I’m looking 
for,” he said, “ The patients here 
have got too used to me. I'm 
going away for my first holiday for 
four years and the bigger the con- 
trast the better; they'll appreciate 
me more.” 

It wasn’t much of a compliment 
to Shaw’s Medical Agency; but a 
job is a job, and I said I would 
fix the doctor up. 

“ Good,” he said. “ By the way, 
I tried to get you on the phone 
the other day. The line seemed to 
be engaged, so I asked the ex- 
change to check. They told me 
the number you have belongs to 
a public call-box.” 

I was in a spot. I chose the 
hard path of truth. To my surprise 
the doctor, normally a saturnine 
individual, burst out in a shout 
of laughter. “ Young man,” he 
said, “that’s enterprise. I hope 
you'll go far. You deserve to.” 
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I said I didn’t think I'd get 
anywhere at all if it became gene- 
rally known that my office was a 
telephone kiosk. He promised to 
keep it dark. He also gave me a 
piece of advice. “ You’re meeting 
doctors all the time,” he said. 
“ Most of them are careless chaps, 
bad business men. [ll give you an 
introduction to an insurance office. 
Take my tip and sell insurance 
as well as forceps.” I took both 
his introduction and his tip. And 
one of the first deals I made was 
as a result of a further introduc- 
tion by the saturnine doctor. That 
brought me £40 in commission. 
Suddenly, I could detect, in the 
misty air of Liverpool, the sweet 
smell of possible success. 

As business improved, and 
complaints began to drop off, I 
was able to say goodbye to my 
kiosk and have the telephone 
installed in our living-room. The 
legend boasting “ Day and Night 
Service” stayed on my writing- 
paper: it now had complete justi- 
fication. It stayed when the time 
came to have new letter-headings: 
for at last I was able to take a 
house and lift from my wonderful 
wife the strain of living in two 
small rooms and having to share 
a kitchen. 


EGOTISM is another name for mistaken nonentity. 


B. J. FLoop 


(OVERHEARD: “ At one time we could never find granny’s 
glasses, but now she just leaves them where she empties 
them !” 
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She had to give up her little bit 
of gardening... 


Sister Mary Francis has 


No Regrets 


BEATRICE COOGAN 


HE room was stark. Carpetless, 

white-washed walls, a wooden 
chair. Let into one of the bare 
walls was a large iron grille. A 
thick black curtain hung behind it. 

Suddenly a voice addressed me 
by name—in the gentle tones of 
Cynthia McConnell, the gay 
society girl who had vanished 20 
years before. It came to me from 
behind those forbidding bars. 

They were not prison bars— 
they were the bars of the black 
grille behind which live the nuns 
of the Order of Poor Clares—one 
of the strictest religious communi- 
ties of women in the world. And 
wealthy Cynthia McConnell was 
now a Poor Clare nun in a con- 
vent near Dublin. 

As I sat waiting for my old 
friend, I wondered what made a 
girl who had everything that 
money could buy give it all up in 
exchange for the black robe and 
cloistered life. 

My mind went back twenty 
years. Back to Punchestown Races. 
I saw again the slender Cynthia 


Condensed from Weekend 


leading in the winner—her own 
horse, Irish Rose. 

And later that evening, Cynthia, 
the toast of the Hunt Ball, racing 
down the ballroom, clutching a 
red balloon, as we played a game 
of mock rugby. 

We didn’t know jit then, but 
Cynthia had already decided to 
leave the world behind—after the 
ball. Now from behind the grille 
came that disembodied voice, an 
echo of something which no 
longer belonged to the world in 
which I lived. 

Suddenly there was a low mur- 
muring. Then I heard Cynthia 
say that the Mother Prioress had 
sent word permitting her to draw 
the curtain. 

I knew a moment of panic. I 
wished I hadn’t come. What was I 
going to see? Better to have gone 
on remembering her as the gay 
socialite of the old days. And 
suddenly all that gaiety seemed as 
mock as the ballroom rugby... . 
for Cynthia stood there, beyond 
the grille, smiling. 
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He was a Work-Snob 


AFTER two years in New York I say this: If I worked as 
hard in Ireland as I do now I would be a wealthy man. I 
was ashamed to work with my coat off in Ireland. 

Now I am glad to work at anything that will earn me a few 
extra dollars. In order to live I have to hold down two jobs 
—one of them at night. 

I can tell you honestly that if either of the jobs were 
offered to me in Ireland I would not have taken them. 
Because I was a work-snob. 

My advice to young Irish men and women is this: “ Don’t 
listen when someone says ‘ There’s nothing in Ireland for 
young people to do’. | 

“If you can think of a way of earning five shillings a 
week extra, go after that five shillings and in the following 
week make your target ten shillings. Make up your mind 
that it is better to work long hours and to show some enter- 
prise in Ireland than it is to do the same kind of tough work 
in America, Canada or England.” 


EMIGRANT in the Sunday Independent 


Never have I seen such serenity, 
and yet such brightness on a 
human face. She hadn’t aged a 
day. Her face was unlined and 
her delight at seeing me again 
shone out like a caress. 

We talked about everything— 
especially the “old crowd”. But I 
wanted to talk about her. I asked 
why she had become a nun. 

Always, she said, she had 
wanted to serve God. Her social 
life had merely been a trial of 
strength to test her resolution. 
The world could do nothing to 
shake her resolve. She had turned 
her back on it at one of its 


brightest moments without so 
much as a glance over her, 
shoulder. 


“ And no regrets since?” I ven- 
tured. 
“No regrets.” 


Then she told me of the routine 
of her days—and nights. For the 
Poor Clare nun does not shut the 
night hours out with sleep. 

At midnight, Sister Mary 
Francis, the name by which 
Cynthia is now known, rises from 
her wooden bed and goes to the 
chapel, For more than two hours 
she remains there in prayer. After 
that she returns to her cell and 
sleeps till 4.30 a.m. 

Then back to the chapel and 
more prayers and meditation till 
6.30 a.m., when it is time to 
begin the household tasks of the 
community. At 9 o’clock there is 
“The Bit”, the cup of black tea 
and crust of bread that breaks the 
fast of the new day. 

Then follow more prayers and 
meditation . . . “and of course 
you know we’ve had to give up 
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the little bit of gardening we used 
to do.” 

“Do you miss your garden- 
ing?” I asked. 

But Cynthia didn’t answer. 

There is a meal around noon— 
vegetables, sometimes fish, but 
never meat. During the afternoon 
there is another “ Bit” to sustain 
her till she retires, about 8 p.m., 
for the rest that will be interrup- 
ted at midnight to start again 
those long hours of prayer. 

Suddenly the bareness of that 
room seemed to strike deep into 
me. I shivered. Immediately 
Cynthia reached for a cord that 
closed an overhead window. 
“You’re cold,” she said. 

She had to stand and I saw 
that she was barefoot. I knew that 
the Poor Clares always went 
without shoes, but I shall never 
forget the shock of seeing those 
naked feet on that raw afternoon. 
The toes were red and swollen 
and chafed. 
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I gasped. “How can you bear 
to be without shoes in this 
weather ?” 


My shock seemed to amuse her. 


“We don’t mind it,” she said. 
“Sometimes we get chilblains . . .” 

I was about to reply when a 
bell tinkled. Time for me to go. 
As I walked out of the convent 
gate, back into the familiar world 
of noise and rush, I wondered if 
I had been dreaming. 

Had Cynthia really stepped 
from her world of travel, racing 
and cars to become Sister Mary 
Francis behind a curtained grille? 

Then I remembered those chil- 
blains again. I also recalled some- 
thing else. Till recently the Poor 
Clares dug a shovelful of earth 
from their own graves every day. 
The late Pope Pius XII stopped 
the practice. 

So that was what Cynthia had 
meant when she talked about hav- 
ing to give up her little bit of 


gardening. 


| 
Funny Bus-iness 
THEY kept pushing him towards the rear of the bus until 
finally they pushed him out of the back exit door. He 
ran excitedly to the front of the bus and tried to get on again. 
Someone yelled, “ Sorry, pal, but we’re too crowded.” 


“T don’t care,” he wailed. ‘ 


Pll get fired. I’m the driver.” 


“You’ve got to let me on or 


A WIFE ts a person who sits up with you when you are sick, 


and puts up with you when you are not. 
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Nine stenographers tried to copy the 
Circe episode—-and gave it up 


HOW I PUBLISHED “ ULYSSES” 


SYLVIA 


M* father was a Presbyterian 
Minister in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and he sent me over to 
Paris during the 1914 war to 
study. 

My studies brought me in con- 
tact with Adrienne Monnier, a 
very interesting woman, famous in 
literary history in France, who had 
a bookshop in rue de l’Odéon 
where all the French writers went 
in and out. I used to frequent 
this bookshop—perhaps the only 
foreigner during the 1914 war who 
went there. 

I was first going to have a 
bookshop in New York—a French 
bookshop. But I did not have the 
capital to do this: it would have 
been too expensive. So, when I 
was talking this over with 
Adrienne Monnier, she suggested 
having an American one in Paris. 

The young American writers 
had not arrived in Paris when I 
opened my bookshop. But I had 
confidence that ‘they would come. 
I did not realise that there was 
going to be an exodus from 
America. But the opening of my 
bookshop coincided with the 
arrival of all these writers—these 
“big-timers” as my generation 
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BEACH 


called them—who came to make 
Paris their home. 

At the house of the French poet 
André Spire I met James Joyce. 
Ezra Pound and his wife Dorothy 
Pound were there too. They had 
brought the Joyces, and I met 
Mrs. Joyce. Joyce seemed inter- 
ested in my bookshop and became 
a daily visitor. 

At the time his Ulysses was 
appearing in a little review in New 
York. And he told me about his 
troubles with Ulysses. It was being 
suppressed regularly in the little 
review. They suppressed it four 
times in all and finally altogether. 
And the editresses, Margaret 
Anderson and Jane Heap, were 
hauled off to court: they escaped 
with a fine of roo dollars, and 
their fingerprints and thumbprints 
were taken and then Ulysses was 
finished in America. 

This was the winter of 1920. 
James Joyce came to tell me this 
sad news. He was very downcast, 
and he said: “My book will 
never appear.” 

I knew that in England an effort 
had -been made by Miss Harriet 
Weaver. She had published A 
Portrait of the Artist in her review 
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The Egoist, but she was not able 
to publish Ulysses. She first tried 
in her review, and the subscribers 
said it was not suitable for a 
family paper; so then she sup- 
pressed her review herself and 
opened a publishing house, the 
Egoist Press, in order to publish 
Joyce’s work. 

She was still not able to pub- 
lish Ulysses. So that is where I 
came in. I, who was not a pub- 
lisher at all, but just a little book- 
seller with no capital and no 
experience, offered to publish 
Ulysses and Joyce accepted. I 
went ahead and found a printer 
who was willing to accept the risk, 
and I said: “ Your bills won’t be 
paid unless we get the subscrip- 
tions, but we'll get the subscrip- 
tions.” 

Then Miss. Weaver sent me a 
big mailing list from England; and 
in Paris, Ezra Pound and Hem- 
ingway and McAlmon and every- 
body turned in ‘and brought me 
subscriptions very nicely. Colonel 
Lawrence subscribed and he kept 
complaining that the book was 
not out yet. 

Joyce was working on the Circe 
episode at the time. He had not 
finished Ulysses yet and he was 
having serious trouble with his 
eyes. The manuscript was very 
illegible, as he could not see. Nine 
stenographers tried to tackle the 
copying of the Circe episode and 
gave it up. 

One of them, Joyce told me, 
wanted to throw herself out of the 
window, and another one—the last 
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one—threw her copy in the door- 
way where Joyce lived at the time, 
in the Boulevard Raspail, and 
rushed away down the street. 
Finally, two friends copied, and 
each in turn had to give it up for 
one reason or another: my sister 
Siprian who was taking part in a 
film worked on it for a while, then 
her film went elsewhere and she 
could not continue. Then an 
English friend at the British 
Embassy was very interested in 
Ulysses and she said she would 
copy it. But her husband saw it 
and threw the manuscript and 
copy into the fire. 

We were faced with a dreadful 
dilemma: the manuscript had 
been sent over to America and 
there was no other copy in Paris. 
John Quinn, the Irish-American 
lawyer, had this manuscript, 
which he was purchasing bit by 
bit. We tried to get him to return 
the part that had been destroyed, 
and finally he had it photo-copied 
and sent us this piece. 

I had a bet with Joyce that 
Shaw would subscribe. I said: 
“Tm going to send him a pros- 
pectus. He’s always so interested 
in his fellow-Irishmen, and in 
anything like a suppressed book, 
I’m sure he will.” 

Joyce burst out laughing. He 
said: “He will not subscribe.” 

So we bet on that, and I said I 
would give Joyce a box of his 
favourite cigars and he was to 
give me a silk handkerchief to dry 
my eyes on. 


ernard Shaw wrote a letter ex- 
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HOW I 


plaining on a whole page why he 
could not subscribe: and he 
ended by saying that I did not 
know his fellow-countrymen if I 
thought that an elderly Irish 
gentleman could afford to pay as 
much as 150 francs for a book. 
But there were French subscribers 
—André Gide was one of them; 
and there were other subscribers 
everywhere. 

When Ulysses appeared I had 
no trouble getting it into Eng- 
land. I got in all the copies 
specially, though an article had 
appeared in the Pink ’Un and 
posters were up in London say- 
ing “This scandal of Ulysses”, 
and the Sporting Times seemed 
very much shocked. But immedi- 
ately I got a great many letters 
from Colonels, asking me to send 
it to their clubs in London. 

I did not get the copies into 
America. They were all seized at 
the port of New York. I told 
Ernest Hemingway about this and 
asked what I should do to get the 
copies to the American sub- 
scribers. Hemingway had a splen- 
did scheme of getting it in 
through Canada. A man used to 
cross over on a ferry boat carry- 
ing a copy of Ulysses in his 
trousers, day by day until he got 
them all in. In the end, when he 
had to hurry, he took a friend with 
him, and they each took two and 
looked like prospective mothers. 

At that time in Paris we had the 
three masters, Ezra Pound, Ger- 
trude Stein, and James Joyce. 
Everybody came except Mr. T. S. 
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NEVER MET A BORE 
jorce treated people invari- 
ably as his equals whether 
they were writers, children, 
waiters, princesses or charladies. 
What anyone had to say 
interested him; he told me he 
had never met a bore. Sometimes 
| would find him waiting for me 
at the bookshop, listening 
attentively to a long tale my 

concierge was telling him. 
lf he arrived in a taxi he 
wouldn't get out until the driver 
had finished what he was saying. 

Sylvia Beach 


ne 


Eliot, who would not leave 
London: but he was adored from 
afar. 

Then all the young writers of 
the ‘twenties began to leave 
America and there was this great 
influx into Paris. They came be- 
cause of the restrictions in 
America—books were suppressed, 
alcohol was suppressed. Also liv- 
ing was cheaper in Paris; and the 
masters were here whom they 
admired so much. Paris was the 
centre of this great modern move- 
ment. 

My bookshop became the head- 
quarters of these young writers. 
They seemed to know about it 
before they came; they gave it as 
their address in Paris and they 
were always there as at a club. 
Their works circulated round 
and centred on the rue de 
POdéon; they opened their pub- 
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JAMES JoYCcE was well within his rights when he borrowed 
the English language and returned it in a condition unfit 


for use by the original owners. 


A review in Time 


lishing houses and they published 
their reviews around Shakespeare 
and Co. 

They did not come to Paris to 
be under the French influence or 
to be under any European influ- 
ence, but to express themselves as 
Americans, which they were not 
allowed to do because of the 
Puritan movement at home after 
the war; so they came over to be 
more American rather than less. 

They still come back and forth 
from America and have a certain 
homesickness for the rue de 
P’Odéon. But as our bookshops 
have disappeared, their homes 
have disappeared too; and the 
Ritz does not quite replace it. 

During the occupation, a Ger- 
man officer came in and said he 


Why the Hurry ? 


would buy a copy of Finnegans 
Wake in the window. I refused to 
sell it to him. He said: “ You 
must sell it to me.” I said: “I 
will not.” He said: “ Well, we’re 
coming to confiscate all your 
goods today”, and he rushed out 
in a rage. In two hours everything 
had been taken out of the shop. 

I closed, put up the shutters, 
the name was painted off the 
front by the house-painter, and the 
signboard was taken down. All 
the books and the furniture and 
all the shelves even were re- 
moved. My friends turned in to 
help me and everything was 
hidden in an empty apartment in 
the same house. And I was taken 
away and interned by the Ger- 
mans. 


BELFAST lass returned home from the pictures and tear- 
fully told her mother “ He only took me to the nine- 


penny’s.” 


“Well,” said the indignant mother, “here’s ninepence— 
take it straight to his house and give it to him.” 

The lass arrived at the lad’s house, knocked on the door 
and handed him the ninepence. 

“ve brought the ninepence back you paid for me at the 
pictures. Mother said you needed it more than we do.” 

“Och,” he replied, “ you needn’t have bothered tonicht 
—it would have done in the morning.” 


MAN is not believed because he is clever, but because he is 
well-liked and known to be good. Satan is clever—but 
we don’t believe a word he says, 


St. VINCENT DE PAUL 
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In the house with the writing 
on the window-pane 


The Dance 
of the 
Ghosts 


ARTHUR POWER 


N Y first clear impressions came 
to me when we were living in 
a house in Glasnevin, Dublin, at 
the time of the Boer War. It was 
an attractive old house, built in 
the time of Queen Anne, and be- 
longed to the mother of Oliver 
St. John Gogarty, from whom we 
had it rented. It was situated near 
the Botanic Gardens; and in one 
of the windows were some verses 
supposed to have been scratched 
by Dean Swift. The house was 
called “Fair Field”. Red brick 
villas now cover over the site. 

There was a small drive lead- 
ing up to Fair Field, and a gate 
lodge. While entering the hall it 
was so dark that a mirror had to 
be placed at the end to light it 
where a passage turned. 

Not only in regard to the hall 


was the house strange: it was full 
of odd, narrow passages, and a 
curious combination of rooms— 
for instance, all the servants had 
to pass through the drawing-room 
to get to their bedrooms. Also it 
had a chapel in it, and in the 
chapel was a “priest-hole 
where the priest was hidden in 
the Penal times. But, besides all 
this, it was haunted, for in that 
house, for the first and last time 
in my life, I came in contact with 
the super-normal. 

I cannot explain it. I can only 
describe what happened, and it 
happened, not once, but several 
times. In fact, my sister and I 
became so accustomed to it in the 
end that we accepted it without 
fear, and finally without much 
curiosity. 

I never saw anything abnormal 
in the house, at least, excepting 
for the flash of a second, which 
might have been a trick of the 
imagination... . 

No! What it was, was that on 
certain nights we could hear 
dancing in the big empty loft 
overhead. There was no sound of 
music, just the distinct rhythm of 
dancing feet, dancing to perfect 
time, accompanied only by the 
swish of the ladies’ dresses as they 
went round the floor. 

This lasted for about two hours, 
starting at IO p.m., and some- 
times it became so loud that we 
used to get out of our beds (and, 
standing on the landing, shiver in 
our nightshirts) to listen to it, 
remarking on the exact rhythm: 
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the one, two, three, one, two, 
three of the waltz time. 

I have often tried to find the 
explanation of this ghost dance 
since but I have never succeeded. 
It has been suggested that it might 
have been the echo of the ser- 
vants dancing in some other part 


of the house, but then we would 
have heard the music and their 
voices, but we heard neither. In- 
deed, I have never been able to 
account for it rationally. And 
shortly afterwards I was sent away 
to school, and I never returned to 
that house again. 


As Others See Us 


[RELAND is a land of a million hues of green. Green are the 

fences, the letter boxes, the buses, trash cans, lampposts, 
the front of the corner post office and the front of the local 
pub. This, too, is the land of the leprechauns, the shamrock 


and St. Patrick. 


It’s a land whose people, for all their bellicose reputations, 
are pious and gentle, grave and gay, wise and silly, graceful 
and rude. ‘The crime and suicide rate of Ireland is the lowest 
in Europe. Here men slightly outnumber women, but a sixth 
of the population never marries, which is a far higher propor- 
tion than elsewhere in the world. Yet when they do marry, 
the Irish produce more babies per couple than anybody. 

About one-half of the Irish continue to live on the farms 
which occupy sixty-eight per cent. of Eire’s acreage. But be 
it in town or in the country, the Irish are wonderful con- 
versationalists, brilliant wits and charming companions, They 
know the art of embellishing a fact with an anecdote. An 
Irishman can be at one instant glacially intellectual and at 


next corny and jovial. 


Bernard Shaw remarked shortly before his death: “ There 
is nothing wrong with Ireland except that it is Irish.” How- 
ever, remembering that he was Irish but lived in England he 
quickly added: “ There is also nothing wrong with England, 


except that it is not Irish.” 


New York Times sub-leader 


“ Murpny,” said the boss, “I understand you've been going 


over my head.” 


“ Sir, | wouldn’t think of such a thing.” 
“It’s true, isn’t it, Murphy, that you’ve been praying for 


a rise?” 
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A few reasons why they are reluctant 
to get involved 


Why Do Graduates Shun 
Local Politics ? 


JOSEPH 


ii would be interesting to trace 
the impact of university educa- 
tion in Ireland since 1921. More 
to the point, though, with an eye 
to what we can expect of graduates 
in future, would be an assessment 
of the impact they are having to- 


day. 
The part they are playing—or, 
rather, not playing—in local 


politics was brought home to me 
recently, as a few of us took stock 
of the number of university gradu- 
ates living in our locality, and 
observed that not one of them was 
on either the urban or county 
council. 

Among a population of about 
6,000 we found that about fifty 
graduates resided, the number 
being particularly large as the 
town happens to be the area head- 
quarters of a number of public 
bodies, besides being well-served 
with schools and having a large 
factory close by. 

The types of graduates were 
many : civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineers, dairy and 


FOYLE 


agricultural scientists, arts and 
commerce graduates, lawyers and 
industrial chemists, medical doc- 
tors, veterinarians and dentists. 

When it is remembered that in 
addition to that fifty, the locality 
contains about thirty national and 
vocational teachers, some accoun- 
tants, solicitors and pharmacists, 
and that none of those people 
show any interest in local politics, 
either, the situation becomes even 
more striking. 

It would be useful to consider 
the factors responsible for their 
attitude. A few of us exchanged 
views on the subject recently, and 
we were able to list a few 
reasons. 

In the first place, many 
graduates are debarred from sitting 
on local councils, because of their 
being employed by public authori- 
ties. That excluded quite a 
number. 

Secondly, it is difficult for 
graduates to face the type of elec- 
tioneering that prevails before 
local council elections. When it 
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comes to winning votes, the local 
man who is prepared to spend 
long hours in the public houses, 
act as messenger-boy and adviser 
to every Tom, Dick and Harry, 
make extraordinary promises, pat 
babies on the head, or act the 
showman—he will beat the 
graduate hands down. 

Thirdly, graduates have a rela- 
tively small circle of friends. They 
like to be in the company of 
fellow-graduates, with whom they 
can converse with ease, instead of 
trying to discuss topics of interest 
with others who are ill-at-ease in 
their company, in any case. 

Fourthly, most graduates seem 
to have a distaste for political 
activities generally. “Getting in- 
volved in politics” is not a popu- 
lar thing among respectable people 
in provincial areas. 

Politics is associated in the 
local mind with much hypocrisy 
and humbug and graduates are 
not alone in wanting to be free of 
such associations. It is not a nice 
thing for politicians to ponder 
over: but the fact is so, and 
politicians have only themselves to 
blame. 

Visiting politicians at university 
debating sessions and inaugural 
meetings may be listened to with 
respect—though that is not always 
so—but cynical graduates get 
plenty of time over the years to 
catch on to the tricks of trade. 
They may not be authorities on 
political issues, but they know 
enough to detect elements of bluff. 

Fifthly, for many years after 


graduating most graduates are not 
in a position to think seriously 
about entering politics, They are 
already near their mid-twenties 
when they “qualify”, and then 
most find that they must spend 
some years gaining practical ex- 
perience (often abroad) before 
there is a chance of a permanent 
post. It is some time, then, before 
their incomes are large enough to 
hold out the prospect of a married 
life in reasonable comfort. 

So when he does settle down, 
the graduate is glad to enjoy the 
privacy of home life for a while. 
And once the joys of such quiet 
living are tasted, it is not easy to 
contemplate becoming active in 
local politics. 

Sixthly, another factor relates to 
graduates’ sources of income, 
which being an active local 
politician might adversely affect in 
two ways. Voicing opinions on 
public issues outside their profes- 
sional competence, such as solici- 
tors, doctors, veterinarians or den- 
tists run the risk of being made 


sound ridiculous, thereby hinder- 


ing their professional practice. 
Graduates in salaried posts may 
find their chances of promotion 
lessened by a dislike of their 
political activities. 

In the seventh place it is very 
often the case with graduates that 
they find themselves making their 
home in localities other than those 
of their birth. The result is that 
they are regarded as “ blow-ins ” 
for a long time, and though it is 
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become active local politicians, 
there are special difficulties in- 
volved in their winning popularity. 

Many graduates tend to devote 
much of their extra-professional 
and extra-domestic activities to 
establishing a respectable social 
status, Many come from what are 
popularly called “the lower 
classes ’, their innate ability, com- 
bined with hard work, scholar- 
ships, economical living end their 
own part-time earnings having 
equipped them with a profession. 

But they are not automatically 
accepted as one of the professional 
class in provincial towns. The 
graduate has to have traces of his 
rougher upbringing removed 
before he can make his way in 
such circles. So graduates in that 
position have plenty to do, besides 
becoming local politicians as well. 

graduates who are 
inclined to take an interest in the 
local community find it more 
convenient to do so in non- 
political bodies. 

In fact, a good deal of private, 
unorganised service of the com- 
munity is often undertaken by 
graduates, without the publicity 
associated with local politics. 
It should be admitted that many 
participate in such activities with 
social prestige as the ulterior 


motive. But the point is that in 
so far as graduates participate in 
community activities, they show a 
marked preference for doing so 
outside local politics. 

They find that their presence 
on council committees is resented 
openly by non-graduates. Those 
latter do not feel at ease in the 
company of the well-groomed 
university graduate, and certainly 
their remarks could hardly look 
well in the local papers when 
placed beside those of the “ don.” 
So they tend to shun the 
graduates, and even heap per- 
sonal abuse on them (the local 
reporter keeps that out of print). 

Finally, graduate-members find 
that the type of contribution they 
could make is already being made 
by graduates. For town clerks, 
county managers, county secre- 
taries, solicitors, medical officers 
and engineers, and even staff 
officers have, in growing numbers, 
got university degrees nowadays. 
Such men, of course, tend to 
adopt the wasteful ways of 
bureaucrats everywhere, but 
generally, in local government ad- 
ministration, they are doing a 
good job. Other graduates, then, 
find that there is no need for 
them to take a deep interest in 
local government. 


LIFE, happy or unhappy, successful or unsuccessful, is 


extraordinarily interesting. 


BERNARD SHAW 


A KANGAROO went to consult a psychiatrist. 
“There is something wrong with me,” he said. “I 
don’t feel at all jumpy these days.” 
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No ink, however erased, entirely disappears 


How Science Exposes 


the Forger 


MICHAEL 


ITH the Casement “ diaries ” 

once more in the news, it is 
of interest to consider how dis- 
puted documents are scrutinised 
for evidence of forgery. 

Obviously the so-called clever 
forger will have taken great care 
in blending his penmanship with 
the original, and he may succeed 
for a time in convincing the 
average eye, never very observant. 

If the forger’s work is pre- 
served, however, there rise up in 
time against him three accusers: 
Pen, Paper and Ink. The forger 
indeed is the least “clever” of 
all criminals, inasmuch as he in- 
dites the evidence against himself. 

It will be remembered that in 
the Dreyfus case, which hinged 
upon a forged document, a great 
injustice was done although both 
sides called the evidence of hand- 
writing experts. 

Pigott, forger of the Parnell 
“letters”, was tripped only by 
his inability to spell, and his guilty 
terror after being cleverly cross- 
examined. 

How then, when documents of 
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historical and ethical importance, 
long hidden, are brought into the 
open, can there be obtained 
objective evidence which will 
satisfy contentious parties? 

Present-day police methods of 
investigating suspect documents 
lead to results which are beyond 
dispute. New techniques of almost 
incredible exactness in analysis and 
measuring make possible (to take 
one instance) by means of a veri- 
table chemical forceps, the ex- 
traction of a single atom from the 
molecule. 

With spider-web delicate 
balances, the modern detective- 
scientist can weigh a molecule for 
a similarity or difference of a 
millionth of a gramme, and can 
take measurements in test-tubes 
with a diameter little more than 
that of a hair. 

What bearing has this upon the 
detection of forged handwriting? 

In a court of law, the hand- 
writing of someone, even long 
dead, is accepted as individual, 
admitted in evidence, recognised 
as a unique expression of that 
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HOW SCIENCE EXPOSES THE FORGER 


person’s brain or soul. As with 
fingerprints, so with handwriting. 
No two are alike. 

Place the nib of your fountain 
pen under a powerful magnifying 
glass and notice how the tip has 
been worn by constant use. If you 
compare this with the tip of 
another pen, used by someone 
else, the individual nature of a 
pen will be very apparent. 

The worn-down side of your 
nib is that which meets the surface 
of the paper as you write—and 
this angle, this way of holding the 
pen, is yours alone. 

Think of the nib, and the paper 
surface, magnified to ten times the 
normal size. The friction-sloped 
surface of the nib, held by another 
penman, will fail truly to meet 
the writing-surface, because no 
two people hold a pen in exactly 
the same way. 

Some write lightly, others with 
heavy or medium pen-pressure. 
But a ball-point or nib is hard, 
and paper soft, so that even the 
lightest writing is to a minute 
degree impressed. Nib-furrows 
varying from very shallow to very 
deep made in the same thickness 
of paper and shown magnified on 
a screen in orderly array, would 
look like a steep flight of steps. 

It is unlikely that the forger, 
whether his purpose be blackmail, 
theft or defamation, will have 
access to the pen the writing of 
which he hopes to imitate. Un- 
likely, too, that he will use exactly 
the same ink, for there are count- 
less kinds of common black, blue 
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and blue/black inks. But he will 
be careful to use an ink similar 
in appearance to the original. 

Having selected what seem like 
suitable pen and ink, the expert 
forger now turns his attention to 
the surface of the paper to be 
“treated ”. Writing-paper is glossy 
as a result of being coated with 
size ; having decided whether the 
sizing is of animal or vegetable 
origin, the forger provides him- 
self with a substitute to gloss over 
erasures made by bleaching or 
friction. Only crude penmen would 
resort to smoothing the matt- 
surfaced erasures with a pen-knife 
handle! 

Of course the forger’s real art 
is his ability to make a convincing 
copy of another’s handwriting. In 
comparison with the forging of a 
stamp, or even a banknote, the 
forging of handwriting is a most 
complex task. 

The Irish handwriting expert, 
Capt. A. J. Quirke, has estimated 
that between the various possible 
ways of dotting an i (at least 100) 
and crossing a t (1,930), the ways 
in which these diacritics alone may 
vary, from one script to another, 
would be at a modest estimate 


200,000. 
Add the entire alphabet of 
capitals and small letters, and 


nine numerals, and the resulting 
possible number of combinations 
comes to ten, followed by sixty 
noughts—truly an astronomical 
figure! 

Yet, the forger’s greatest diffi- 
culty lies not in observing and 
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copying the many individual varia- 
tions of a handwriting, but in re- 
producing the writing “flow”. 
Even under the microscope natural 
handwriting has a smooth con- 
tinuity of line. That of the forger 
is like a frayed rope. 

The reason for this difference is 
obvious. One’s own writing is an 
almost unconscious act, the mind 
attending mainly to the subject. 
The forger’s writing is a self- 
conscious act in which attention 
is centred on the copying pen. 

Is it likely that the pen of a 
forger, with his mean mind, his 
malice and his niggling nervous- 
ness, could reproduce the free 
and flowing writing- of a noble 
mind? The question provides its 
own answer. 

However, if we must question 
the pen, the paper and the ink, 
we have at our disposal methods 
of scrutiny which can make mani- 
fest the facts. 

No pen but one, and that held 
in unique manner, could make 
this kind of stroke. No paper, 


however delicately tampered with,| 
can be the same: observe here a) 
patch more transparent than the 
rest, or there a portion more) 
opaque. 

No ink however erased, entirely’ 
disappears; particles sink through 
the sizing of the paper and the 
outlines can be made vivid again. 

Capt. Quirke has pointed out in 
his book, Forged, Anonymous and 
Suspect Documents, that details 
hidden from the human eye may 
be visible to that of ‘the camera 
The scientific use of light-filters 
and coloured light intensifies this 
X-ray-like propensity. 

The camera can be the means 
of providing in court objective 
evidence of forgeries in the form 
of transparencies, lantern slides 
and greatly enlarged photographs 
of tell-tale contrasts between true 
and false. 

In England forgery is held to 
be so serious an offence that, 
under the Forgeries Act, 1973, the 
punishment may range from two 
years to life imprisonment. 


() 


Light of Other Days 


AN old farm cart was ambling along a country road one dark 
night. A big American-type car approached and the driver 
dimmed his headlights to avoid dazzling the farmer. 
“ Mick,” said the farmer to his companion. “ we must 
return the compliment. Just blow out the offside candle.” 


“ ONLY time will cure him.” 


“ What is he suffering from, doctor ?” 
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Mechanical hearts, artificial 
kidneys—yes. But not an 
imitation liver ! 


Its Your 


Most Vital 
Life-Line 
DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


OUR liver stands as a gateway 

to the body chemistry—ad- 
mitting, storing, modifying and 
passing along any and all of the 
sundry substances arriving at its 
portals. 

One function of the liver is the 
formation of glycogen, animal 
starch, derived from carbohydrate, 
protein and fat foods. Glycogen 
can be quickly broken down into 
glucose, the body-sugar source of 
energy. 

Another function is the forma- 
tion of bile which is necessary for 
proper digestion. Bile acts princi- 
pally to emulsify fats and thus 
permit their normal absorption 
from the small intestines. A per- 
son produces about two quarts of 


this vital substance each day and 
in so doing the human body per- 
forms some of its most compli- 
cated chemical feats. 

The liver takes overaged blood 
cells and produces the yellowish 
bile fluid from their haemoglobin, 
storing it in the gall bladder. The 
body’s supply of bile is sent into 
the intestine, absorbed by the 
blood and then dispatched to the 
liver. A damaged or infected liver 
will lose control of this efficient 
reuse of bile and when this 
happens the characteristic yellow- 
ish-green skin colouration shows 
up. 

The liver controls the proper 
amounts of the nutritional parts of 
our food that must be dispatched 
to those locations where they are 
needed most. Perhaps it is because 
of the vital and complicated jobs 
performed (a minimum of fifteen 
specific functions) that the liver is 
the largest gland in the body. 
Usually, the liver weighs about 
three and one-half pounds. 

When you see a person whose 
skin has turned yellow, perhaps 
you conclude that he is suffering 
from jaundice, and attribute his 
condition to a blood disorder. 
Jaundice results from one of two 
forms of disease called “hepa- 
titis”, and both afflictions of the 
liver can be serious. 

Both kinds of hepatitis make 
the patient equally miserable, 
causing headache, fever, nausea 
and loss of appetite. In most 
cases jaundice appears. Thouga 
hepatitis is rarely fatal, it may 
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cause severe liver damage. And 
many patients feel fine after a few 
weeks and go back to school or 
work only to be laid low again, 
perhaps repeatedly. 

Recent medical developments, 
however, promise to give doctors 
more effective weapons to use 
than only the bed rest and diet 
they previously had. 

One is the antibiotic, Achro- 
mycin. When it was tried in a 
hepatitis epidemic at a mental 
hospital, patients receiving the 
drug recovered in an average of 
one to two weeks, while those with 
ordinary treatment took five to 
eight weeks. 

Another is the use of cortisone 
and ACTH. Experiments are 
beginning to show that an adrenal- 
cortex extract helped the weight 
and appetite of some patients who 
didn’t react to other treatment. A 
Swiss clinic noted that ascorbic 
acid, or Vitamin C, administered 
in isotonic sodiumchloride solu- 
tion, inspired faster recoveries. 

In cirrhosis of the liver, the 
edge of the gland hardens, and 
the tissue becomes finely gran- 
ular. Many people with cirrhosis 
suffer from abdominal swellings 
due to fluid accumulations. 

The “ water-logged” condition 
now is being relieved by the use 
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of sodium exchange resins that are| 
chemically related to plexigiass 
and similar to those used in water 
softeners. The patient swallows 
them in the form of a finely 
ground powder stirred in water. 
Although the liver destroys 
some blood cells from which it 
manufactures the bile fluid, it also 
plays a vital rdéle in blood forma- 
tion. For example, you may have 
heard of fibrinagen, the remark- 
able ingredient of human blood 
that speeds blood clotting. 
Fibrinagen has a twin called 
prothrombin which cuts bleeding 
time quickly. Both products come 
from the liver’s chemical plants, 
Without them fatal haemorrhages 
would occur frequently. And to 
demonstrate the liver’s remarkable 
versatility it should be mentioned 
that heparin is also a by-product 
of its operations. Heparin is the 
magic chemical that controls the 
flow-properties of your blood as it 
travels its vital way around your 
body through arteries and veins. 
Artificial kidneys have already 
been constructed and used success- 
fully. Considerable effort is being 
spent to devise a mechanical heart. 
But the liver defies duplication on 
a mechanical scale, because the 
problem still is so complex that it 
is beyond human comprehension. 


THE trouble with antique shops is that their jrices are so 


modern. 


the road curves. 


THE only time that liquor makes a man go straight is when 
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A foreigner helps to gather the grapes ... 


Valour in the Vineyard 


MATTHEW CARNEY 


ORKERS are in the vine- 

yard, rustling busily among 
the leaves. They clip out black 
bunches of grapes and drop them 
into pails by their sides. The 
pails fill rapidly, and across the 
vineyard to the lines of workers 
comes a man with a huge bucket 
hod strapped to his back. To each 
worker he murmurs, “ Empty”, 
and each in turn raises the pail 
to the hod and dumps it. 

I am the hod-carrier; I receive 
a load of eighty pounds of grapes 
on my back; and wine is in the 
making. I hasten to the vineyard’s 
edge, and there find wooden tubs. 
I lean oyer a tub (heightened by 
a metal ring funnel) and dip my 
left shoulder. The grapes pour out 
in a rush. 

At hand stands a huge wooden 
masher. I plunge it into the tub 
of grapes, and mash them all down 
flat and compact. I must not make 
the grapes into pulp and juice, but 
tamp, and then I see what is in 
the tub, and what will make wine: 

Grapes and stems and seeds, 
and here and there a leaf. Dust. 
Grapes from unwatered hillsides 
emit little puffs of dust at every 
plunge. . . . Hornets, bees, wasps, 


and their fiery ilk buzz and wave 
stingers among the stems and fruit. 
Wine is their destiny. 

The tubs, when filled, are 
loaded on to carts.and taken 
to the winery. Workers on a 
landing there seize the tubs and 
dump the grapes et al. down a 
hopper. Juice and pulp cascade 
into a great well, where the whole 
is weighed. A technician extracts 
juice in a slim tube and pops a 
slimmer “alcohol-meter” into the 
tube. Weight and alcohol content 
are marked on a ticket for the pro- 
prietor, and the juice and pulp are 
sucked into pipes and sent along 
to fermenting vats, according to 
kind and content of alcohol. 

Wine is borning. It will be fer- 
mented, pressed, filtered, classi- 
fied, bottled, labelled, and drunk 
in homes around the world. 

In Rousillon the harvest begins 
at Perpignan by the sea, moving 
inland, the grapes ripening west- 
ward by degrees. I was in Estagel 
looking for work, and met Louis 
Briu who needed a_ hod-carrier. 
He owned little parcels of land all 
over the grey stone hills and 
yellow valleys, like everyone in 
town. He was short, powerful, 
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dark-haired, and very amiable. We 
walked to his home, and the 
streets of Estagel were narrow and 
turning. Old, old folks in black 
sat out front and nodded on tiny 
chairs. 

Around the centre table by a 
yawning hearth in his kitchen, 
Louis told me, “I'll pay you well 
(four dollars a day), feed you 
supper, bed you in my mother’s 
home and give you strong pastis 
and wine to drink; and I'll be your 
friend. But you have to work. You 
have to be valiant.” 

All sat listening: his wife, his 
two young daughters, a girl cousin 
from Espira, and his wife’s mother 
and father. I nodded. Neighbours 
passed in the street, peering in the 
window to greet the family. 
Friends entered, with the season’s 
exuberance. They conversed in 
melodious Catalan. I, the foreigner, 
was welcome for the grape harvest. 
I sipped 96 per cent. alcohol 
pastis, and the odour of Catalan 
stew on the stove was rich. 

Wine, I learned, contains eman- 
ations of human valour. 

Among the vines, dawn was just 
rosy as the family rustled ener- 
getically in the leaves to the clip, 
clip, clip of their curve-nosed 
clippers. Michéle, the daughter, 
would not let seventy-four-year- 
old grandad Gaston lift his pail to 
my hod. She quit her vine each 
time, stolid, rapid, and emptied it 
for him. 

Silvette was just eight. Her 
name and bright charm made her 
like Tinker Bell. Early in the day 
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she clipped a wide gouge in her 
thumb and went to her daddy. 
She held up a tiny delicate hand 
with the blood pouring and tossed 
her head. “A _ cigarette paper, 
Papa.” Papa gave her two cigar- 
ette papers, and she studiously 
wrapped them around the wound 
on her way back to work. 

Mme. Angéle, Louis’ mother, 
smiled tenderiy at Silvette’s red 
thumb. “Isn’t she valiant?” she 
said. When I received Mme, 
Angéle’s grapes I bent to her, 
“Don’t bend, don’t bend!” she 
shouted and emptied her pail. It’s 
against tradition for the hod- 
carrier to bend, even to ladies of 
seventy. I bent to her every time 
and let her shout. 

Louis had gone for his own hod-/ 
load of grapes. He dumped them) 
in the tub, and some shot out of 
the mass and fell to the ground. 
Awkwardly, a little piously, like a 


turtle with his great hod on his 


back, Louis knelt. He picked up 
the fallen grapes one by one and 
put them in the tub. 

“We must pick up every grape 
that falls,” he said. “It isn’t for 
the loss, it’s to keep the work 
clean. My father would want to 
see it that way.” 

The sun shone down hot and 
massive. It had been shining all 
year, and no rain fell. Not a drop. 
On the baked hillsides, bunches 
hung scant from skinny vines, 
The grapes were small. The juice 
was thick purple syrup, not 
lavender water as on the semi- 
irrigated plains. 
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On the slopes my _ knees 
trembled. The hod straps cut my 
shoulders and my shirt was sop- 
ping. At the tubs I had no air in 
my lungs, and when I took the 
masher to tamp the grapes, I took 
it in blistered palms. 

I looked at the grapes spilled 
inevitably on the ground. Flesh 
rebelled, but I got down on hands 
and knees and picked up each 
fallen grape. When I stood up and 
dropped the grapes in the tub, I 
was wiser. And I was cured. 
Hands, shoulders, feet, legs and 
lungs wept no more. I returned 
fresh to the pickers. 

Louis was looking at the meagre 
harvest. In winter he had gone 
over the thousands of vines, and 
clipped off their branches. In 
early spring he had dug up the 
ground and buried in fertiliser. In 
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late spring he had pumped a spsay 
of copper sulphate on to every 
leaf. In summer he'd loosened the 
earth again, sprayed sulphate 
again, and waited for the rain. 

Louis caressed a scraggly vine, 
and the grapes doing their best. 
“TI don’t know how they grow at 
all,” he said. 

His mother came by and 
brushed her hand over what was 
in her pail. “I pity them,” she 
said, and went to clipping. 

The grapes were valiant. Louis 
was valiant, his mother was 
valiant, they were all valiant. I 
was valiant. It all went into the 
wine, with the sun and the raging 
ground, and the air, and all the 
minor living destinies. 

Thus, Rousillon in France, 
where, by nature, brawny wine is 
enchantingly sweet. 


Nags 


‘THE crystal-gazer collected {1 for a reading and told the 


Crystal Clear 


visitor : 


“This entitles you to ask me two questions.” 
“TIsn’t that a lot of money for only two questions?” the 


startled visitor asked. 


“Yes, madam, it is,” answered the fortune-teller gravely. 
“ And now, what is your second question?” 


TELL me what are the prevailing sentiments that occupy 
the minds of your young men, and I will tell you what 
is to be the character of the next generation. 


EDMUND BURKE 


[RisH Nurse seeks work for newborn baby. Good references. 
—Advt. in the Paris Herald Tribune. 
Never mind references. Is the kid ambitious? 

The New Yorker 


Buried gold has been found 
in every county in Ireland 


They Found 
GOLD 
Worth £30,000 


GERARD MAGUIRE 


RELAND is a veritable treasure 

island! Those in a position to 
know, archaeologists, antique 
dealers, art collectors, and the like, 
consider it to be one of the richest 
sources of hidden wealth in 
Europe. 

Treasure-hunters further assure 
us that Ireland not only was, but 
still is, one of the best fields of 
exploration for lost or hidden 
hoards. Within the last century 
the National Museum in Dublin 
has become world famous for its 
collection of priceless gold orna- 
ments dating from the early 
Christian era and many of these 
treasures were discovered by the 
merest chance in the most unlikely 
places. 

The exquisite Ardagh Chalice 


Condensed from 


was found buried in the ground 
under a stone in Ardagh, Co) 
Limerick, while the equally beauti- 
ful Tara Brooch was picked up *> 
by a child on the beach af 
Bettystown, near Drogheda. Other 
priceless treasures now in the 
National Museum found their way P# 
there as a result of similar unex~ 2 
pected finds in various parts of 
the country. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, countless more treasures 
never reached the museum, having 
been sold to goldsmiths who 
melted them down or disposed of P* 
them without authority. et 
It is stil) not known where! 
Ireland’s ancient _metalworkers| % 
obtained the gold from which they 
fashioned their beautiful orna-| 
ments. Much of it was certainly 
obtained from mines in Wicklow, 
Wexford, Tyrone and Antrim, but) ™ 
more was brought into the country 
by Irish traders or sea raiders. k 
Giraldus Cambrensis recorded} 
in the 12th century that Ireland) ¥ 
abounded in gold. There is! P 
scarcely a bog in this island which! ° 
has not yielded up a number of} § 
golden ornaments of various kinds 
and more still remain to be found. 
“How much Ireland was richer 
than Britain in gold,” wrote P. 
W. Joyce in his Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, “is well illustrated 
by the fact that, while the total 
weight of the gold ornaments in 
the British Museum, collected 
from England, Wales and Scot- 
land (excluding those from 
Ireland), is not more than §0 oz., 
those in the collection of the 
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sidered to be a treasure-hunters’ 
paradise. While official excavations 
are an almost daily occurrence, 
there is nothing to prevent 
treasure seekers from organising 
their own hunt provided that the 
laws of treasure trove are 
observed. All finds must be re- 
ported to the authorities, and if 
sent to the museum the finders 
will receive the full market value 
of the articles. 

This, however, was not the case 
a century ago, when all treasure 
trove was claimed by the Crown 
and little or no reward was given 
to the finders, As a result, word 
of the most important finds never 
reached the ears of the authorities 
and gold articles of inestimable 
value were sold, at less than the 
price received for brass, to un- 
scrupulous goldsmiths who con- 
signed them to the melting pot. 

This is what happened the bulk 
of the great gold find of 1854, 
when workmen engaged on the 
construction of the railway from 
Limerick to Ennis unearthed a 
cist containing a number of gold 
inSots and precious ornaments. 
The treasure, whose bullion value 
was estimated to be £30,000, was 
carted away in barrows and sold to 
dealers in Limerick. Before the 
Royal Irish Academy got word of 
the gold the best part of it had 
been melted down. It was later 


| disclosed that four of the work- 


[N 1834 a Scottish girl named 

Etty Scott dreamed that 
buried treasure belonging to the 
Danes was hidden under the 
Long Rock in Dalkey. The dream 
recurred on successive nights 
and, gathering a number of 
friends, she went to the spot 
indicated and commenced exca- 
vations. 

But after weeks of fruitless 
digging the people of the district 
got tired of the treasure-seekers 
and, by laughter and ridicule, 
dampened their lust for gold. 
Soon afterwards Etty Scott died, 
but to the end she adhered to 
the belief that Danish gold still 
lay hidden under the Long Rock. 


men had emigrated to America 
with £1,000 each. 

Another valuable discovery was 
made in 1859 when a hoard of 
gold ornaments worth {£27,000 
was dug up near Athlone. Very 
little is known about this buried 
treasure apart from the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Edward 
Clibborn, then curator of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in a letter 
to the Athenaeum in 1860. 

That it must have been of great 
archaeological value is certain, but 
no further information was pub- 
lished and the matter remains a 
mystery. Perhaps some of the 
Celtic treasures now in the British 
Museum are part of this hoard, or 
of others of which we know 
nothing. 
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There is no doubt, however, 
about the circumstances under 
which the British Museum came 
into possession of the entire col- 
lection of Irish gold ornaments 
discovered near Lough Foyle in 
1896. In that year a farmer, while 
ploughing his field, came upon a 
hoard of precious articles dating 
from the early Christian era and 
he secretly disposed of them to a 
Belfast jeweller. 

The jeweller, in turn, sold them 
to the British Museum, where they 
were exhibited to the public. 
Questions about them were asked 
in the House of Commons and 
Irish Members, citing the laws 
of treasure trove, declared’ the 
articles were Crown property and 
should be placed in the Dublin 
Museum. 

The Treasury subsequently 
claimed them, but when the 
trustees of the British Museum 
refused to hand them over, a 
lengthy court case followed. In 
the heel of the hunt, judgment was 
given in favour of the British 
Museum, who contended that the 
hoard was originally buried in 
England, but through incursions of 
the sea and the movement of vast 
masses of silt down through the 
centuries it was eventually un- 
earthed at the mouth of the Foyle. 

Discoveries of buried treasure 
have been made in every county 


A GOSSIP turns an earful into a mouthful. 


MeEbicaL men say the radio is useful in certain kinds of 
deafness. So is deafness in certain kinds of radio. 
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in Ireland at some time or another, | 
but maritime counties seem to 
yield up more hidden gold than 
inland ones. It is well known that 
the Norse sea raiders, who plun- 
dered Irish monasteries from the 
8th to 11th century, operated from 
sea ports and river mouths and 
no doubt some of their loot was 
hidden or lost before it could be 
taken out of the country. 

Traditions also exist concerning 
buried Spanish gold around our 
south and west coasts, where 
many ships of the Spanish 
Armada were wrecked. ' 

Finds of Irish-manufac:ured] 
articles are of greater archaeologi-} 
cal value, and some of less impor-} 
tance than those already described} 
deserve mention. These include} 
the discovery of plates of gold, 
which formed part of suits of 
armour, at Salmon Leap, Bally- 
shannon, Smerwick harbour, in| 
Kerry, and at Ahavalley, in Cork. | 
In 1788 a golden crown studded} 
with jewels was dug up near} 
Trim, while in Coleraine, in 1854, 
a labourer unearthed a hoard of 
1,506 Roman coins. 

A peculiar feature of a gold find 
in Ballyshannon was that an old} 
Irish Larper gave the clue to its 
discovery in a song sung at a bam 
quet, and it is commonly believed | 
that only a small part of the] 
treasure wes found. 
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“ A daughter of the godt, 
divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


AT is what the poet said, but 

the consolation prize in the 
last line doesn’t mean a_ thing. 
| Nobody is going to get out a step- 
ladder to find whether it is true or 
not; it is your height that registers 
every time—not your face. 

The saleswoman who is accus- 
}tomed to look down her nose at a 
suits of | Ustomer looks up it instead and 
says with shocked surprise: 
ip, Bally- 
a ‘Oh no, Madam, nothing in your 

Cole tsize,” and you fold yourself up 
‘ studded | jand slink out, wondering whether 
up near| a travelling circus would take you 
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I have been too tall for as long 
as I remember, but to begin with, 
I didn’t realise that height was 
anything but an asset. Small 
fcousins joined us in the nursery. 
“Stand over beside Edward, 
\Janet.” And like a boob I stood, 
back to back with sulky, red-faced 
Edward, standing as tall as I could, 
ichin up, hands tight to my starched 
pinafore, preening myself because 
I over-topped him, although I was 
six months younger. 
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her legs or put weights on her head ? 


DIVINELY TALL 


JANET McNEILL 


He got his revenge years later 
when we were old enough to go to 
dances, and found ourselves halted 
together in a Paul Jones. He 
looked through me because he 
couldn’t look over me, and chose 
the fluffy little thing in pink from 
the Lower Fourth. 

Comments of uncles should 
have made me realise what was 
happening. “ Only fourteen? What 
are you going to do with her—tie 
knots in her legs or put weights 
on her head?” I should have 
learnt something from the re- 
marks of brothers after I had 
made my first independent choice 
of a new hat: “ When you’re that 
size, must you really wear three 
inverted flower-pots on top of it?” 

I should have guessed even 
earlier when the Sunday School 
pupils were cast for the Mis- 
sionary Play. All the girls and 
boys in my class were to be Waves 
or Breezes. (Boys were breezes in 
green chiffon—girls, in blue, were 
waves.) A tidal wave wasn’t called 
for, so I was cast as a heathen 
Indian woman, with the class of 
senior girls. I thought this very 
superior. At school my height 
had advantages. I was halfway 


| Condensed from Home and Gardens 


lightning!” 


DDURING a summer storm, a flash of lightning and a violent 

thunderclap scared the wits out of a young mother. 
Although she did not want her five-year-old Philip to develop 
a fear of storms, she involuntarily exclaimed, “Oh, that 


But Philip had been charmed rather than scared. “I 
thought,” he explained, “ that God was taking our picture.” 


Catholic Digest 


over the high jump before I 
started, and shooting a goal in 
netball was largely a matter of 
dropping the ball in. 

Gym stockings were a difficulty. 
They were long, black, woollen 
ones—but never long enough. I 
completed my somersaults  self- 
consciously, in record time. 
“Plenty of smiles,” the short girls 
said cattily, knowing that their 
garments met, and stayed met. 

I was Heracles in the school 
play—the Gilbert Murray trans- 
lation of Alcestis. No problem 
here: bare legs and arms, and 
the leopard skin was adequate. It 
must have been a very long 
leopard. 

In the feasting scene I wore a 
wreath round my head as a dis- 
creet suggestion of debauchery. 
It was made of ivy from the back- 
garden wall, and to keep it fresh 
for several performances I floated 
it in the bedroom basin on my 
washstand. 

Growing a little blasé after the 
first two performances, I dis- 
covered between the acts at the 
third that I had left the ivy 
wreath afloat at home. The feast- 
ing scene was my best, the local 
paper had written it up. I had ten 


minutes before my entrance. 

With my school waterproof over 
my leopard skin, I bicycled along 
the road, plucked the wreath ow 
of the water and, jamming it on 
my head, covered the distance be 
tween our house and the hall jus 
in time. 

The debauchery went off very 
well, the tilt of the wreath wa 
inspired, and if the water mad&k 
streaks on my nut-brown Grecia 
complexion, nobody was unkind 
enough to notice. 

I capped this with Young 
Marrow in She Stoops to Conquer, 
The costumes were extremely 
beautiful. I nearly wept when | 
had to part with my white curled 
wig—never a curl for me in red 
life—the apricot brocade coat and 
breeches, and the hunting coa 
that I had worn in the first act, 
with its endearing multitude d 
little shoulder capes. 


I went to the University, 


and it was then, I think, that I 
first became aware of my dis# 
bility. We all wore mortar-boards 
with tassels. Walking in a string 
with other girls, I found I looked 
down on the tops of their mortar 
boards, and that to see their faces 
I had to crouch and peep undet. 
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As for acting—there were now 
real men for the men’s parts. Real 
men, but few of them tall enough 
to play opposite me, and after one 
part in which the man was two 
inches shorter and we had to go 
through all the emotional scenes 
with me firmly rooted in a chair, 
I gave up and started to write 
plays instead. 

In my first job, buying my 
clothes for the first time, my 
height hit me with a smack. At 
home, we had a sewing woman 
who came for a week and worked 
in the house, turning out properly- 
proportioned frocks and _ skirts 
with speed and skill. Now there 
wasn’t anything in the shops that 
fitted me. At the time skirts were 
admittedly short, but there are 
limits to shortness, and one doesn’t 
need one’s waist so soon after 
one’s armpits. 

Occasionally, in despair, I wan- 
dered into the Extra O.S. Depart- 
ment and found something that 
fitted lengthwise, but had to be 
wrapped round me several times 
before it fitted across. So I learned 
to make my own clothes. 

There are firms now, I find— 
but not enough of them—which 
cater for an upwards outsize 
figure. One shop has a floor called 
“The Diana Department.” My 
ego expands to it—outwards, I 
hope. I could stay there all day, 
just trying clothes on, clothes that 
know where my waist is, sleeves 
that do not stop halfway to my 
wrist, skirts that do not need a 
false hem. 


I had the unexpected good for- 
tune to marry a man as tall as 
myself, and we built a house with 
rooms big enough to take us, so 
that I no longer feel like Alice in 
Wonderland, ready to burst out 
of a window at any moment. We 
also put in sinks, basins, shelves, 
at a height which suited us. 

This was not, perhaps, as good 
a thing as it seemed at the time. 
One cannot always be in the 
kitchen to lift down saucepans for 
the maid—there were maids in 
those days. We had to make her a 
ladder to reach what she needed. 

It reminded me of the ladder 
which, according to the notice on 
the Liverpool boat, can be 
obtained from the stewardess by 
anyone who requires it to mount 
to the top bunk. My family and 
I, crossing en masse in holiday 
mood, have often wanted to de- 
mand that ladder, but none of us 
has ever had the excuse. 

Other tall women are a great 


| | 
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consolation. Scotland is the best 
place. I used to make excuses to 
walk up and down Princes Street, 
for there I rubbed shoulders 
against the elegant tailored tweed 
shoulders of women of my own 
height. Here in County Antrim I 
do better. I meet a magnificent 
gipsy woman. She is six-feet-six, 
with gentle, aquiline features and 
a long plait of straight, black hair 
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hanging down her back. 

As I walk past her slowly my 
head comes up to her ear. She has 
beautiful carriage and dignity. I 
wonder why I have made all this 
fuss. She is divinely tall. 

But I watch my daughter out 
of the side of my eye, deciding 


between putting knots in her legs 
or weights on her head. 
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Frivolous—So What ? 

Many people contend that the world is becoming more 
frivolous; but perhaps they are misled by the fact that 

more people today than ever before can afford the means 

of frivolous enjoyment. 

These cinema-goers and dance-band enthusiasts are not 
the decadent grandchildren of highly intelligent grand- 
parents. They are merely a generation who has found a 
means of pleasure of which their grandparents did not even 
dream. 

Apart from this, the love of frivolous entertainment is 
not a mark of unintelligence. Some of the most intelligent 
men alive are devotees of the detective story and the cross- 
word puzzle. It is only the comp!ete absorption in frivolity 
that destroys the mind; and, when this occurs, there is as 
a rule no mind to destroy. 

RoBerRT LyNnpD 


THOSE ABSENT FRIENDS OF YOURS 

WHat better Christmas or New Year’s Gift could you send 

them than a year’s issues of The Irish Digest? 
Throughout 1960 they will serve as a monthly reminder of 
your kind thoughts concerning them. Send your Annual 
Subscription for each friend to The Manager, The Irish 
Digest, 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, together with their 
names and addresses, and he will send the copies in your 
name. 
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Europe versus America’s Golden Gloves champions . . . 
There was pomp, colour, excitement and mayhem 
vly my 
She has 
aie How Could I Forget that 
all this 
9 
al Night in Chicago ‘ 
leciding 
ner legs MICK McKEON 
(As told to David Guiney) 
) pu Chicago Stadium was It was the night of May 18, 
jammed to capacity with a 1949. I was 3,000 miles from my 
crowd of more than 18,000 for native Dublin, a little awed by the 
the international boxing tourna- pomp and colour and excitement 
ment between Europe and the of the introduction ceremony... 
re Golden Gloves Champions of maybe a little frightened, too, but 
sat Chicago. Excitement was at fever that lonely voice out there in the 
ms pitch; the noise deafening. darkness gave me all the heart I 
Never before or since have I needed. I knew then that I was 
ae experienced anything quite like it. going to fight well. 
d- When the teams entered the The Americans were leading 
7 arena the noise grew. The cheers by three fights to two when I 
” echoed and re-echoed, until I climbed into the ring to meet Joe 
rm thought the roof would come off. Leudanski, of Chicago, in the 
nt One by one the boxers were middleweight bout. I had heard 
$s- introduced to the crowd. Then all too much about Joe before the 
itv over the loudspeakers I heard my fight, and was prepared for a 
as name called. I stepped forward rough session—and I got it. 
into the centre of the ring, into From the bell I went after 
| a battery of spotlights... and if Leudanski with both hands, and 
| I live to be a hundred I shall never caught him with a hard left hook 
———| | forget that moment. that reddened his right ear. But 
The Irish tricolour came across Joe was crafty, and although I 
nd the ring until it hung just over crowded him relentlessly up to the 
t? my head. In the background the bell I just couldn’t land a telling 
of biggest organ in the world began blow. 
ral The Soldier's Song, and some- For the best part of a minute 
sh where out in the huge hall I heard in the second round we slogged it 
ow someone take up the words. out in the middle of the ring. I 
Condensed from Irish Sport 
HOW COULD I FORGET THAT NIGHT IN CHICAGO? 65 
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hammered Leudanski with blows 
that had all my strength behind 
them, but still he kept coming at 
me, and finally caught me with a 
right that made my head sing. I 
became a little cautious, and for 
the rest of the round concentrated 
on keeping out of trouble. 

The last round was the most 
hectic of the three. I attacked 
right from the start, and jolted 
Leudanski with several hard jabs 
to the head, but they just seemed 
to bounce off him. 

Half-way through the round he 
stopped me in my tracks with a 
left hook to the jaw that jarred 
every bone in my body. He fol- 
lowed this with a series of hooks to 
my face, and for a few moments I 
was in serious trouble. 

But I could sense that he was 
tiring, and with under a minute to 
go I went after him with both 
hands. Just before the bell I 
caught kim with two lovely 
punches. 

Seconds later I heard my name 
announced as the winner. It was a 
great moment, the proudest in my 
boxing career, and made up for the 
bitter disappointment of the pre- 
vious year, when I failed to win the 
Olympic Middleweight title at 
Wembley. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have been 
so disappointed, for after all few 
boxers can win an Olympic gold 
medal, and it is a wonderful honour 
just to compete. But had luck gone 
my way on August 13, 1948, I 
might have managed to bring an 
Olympic title to Ireland. 
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I went to the games under a 
severe handicap. On the Wednes- 
day evening before we left for 
London, I had my nose broken in 
a training bout. 

In the first series I came up 
against John Keenan of Canada. It 
was a hard fight, but I won 
through to meet Toussi, of Iran, 
in the second round. 

Toussi provided surprisingly 
easy opposition, and so I qualified 
to meet Escudie, of France, the 
reigning European Middleweight 
champion, in the third series. 

This contest against Escudie 
was the toughest of my career. 
Right from the bell we went at it 
hammer and tongs, and the first 
round was fought at a furious pace. 

I hit Escudie with everything | 
had, but the man appeared to be 
made of iron, and none of my 
punches seemed to hurt him in the 
slightest. 

There was no let-up in the 
second round. We swapped blow 
for blow in the centre of the ring, 
and every time the Frenchman hit 
me it hurt. 

We were both tired when the 
bell sounded for the final round, 
and maybe I just had that little 
extra bit of stamina to last out the 
final minutes. I got the decision, 
and on the afterncon of the same 
day I met John Wright, of Great 
Britain, in the semi-final. 

The less said about that fight 
the better. For two rounds I had 
Wright on the run, hitting him 
again and again with a left to the 
face. I felt no punishment. 
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der a I tired in the final round and weight championship at _ the 
ednes- | Wright fought back, but not National Stadium. There’s some- 
ft for | enough, I thought, to make any thing unforgettable about a first 
ken in | difference to the decision. But the championship victory. 

vote went in favour of Wright. Then there were those trips to 
ne up The Irish officials protested Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
ada. It | against the decision. Even the other places, and the international 
Won | newspaper accounts were nearly all matches against France, England 
' Iran, | im agreement that the decision was and America. 

one of the unfairest of the Games. Or that night over seven years 
isingly Possibly it was all for the best.I ago, when I stood in the ring for 
alified | had taken a lot of punishment in the last time after beating George 
e, the} the fight against Escudie, and had Lavery, of Belfast, in the Irish 
weight | I reached the final who knows Middleweight final. I was a proud 
es. what might have happened. In fact and happy man that night, relish- 
iscudi¢ | the doctor advised me not to fight ing those last few moments of my 
career. | the following morning when I was boxing career, and knowing that I 
nt at it} due to meet Fontana in the fight- was going out with a great record. 
1¢ first} off for third place. Never once in my life had I 
iS pace. Those were the big moments in been counted out, and I had been 
thing If my boxing career, but there were a true amateur from the beginning 
i to bef lots of other thrills . . . like my to the end. It is good to look back 
of my] first championship win in 1945, on those days. Sometimes the old 
1 in the} when I beat Christy Ford of St. itch to fight comes back, but it 

Andrews, in the final of the middle- passes . . . and I have no regrets. 
in the 

Test Piece 
nan hit “| BEG your pardon,” said the diner, “ but who are all these 
girls staring at me?” 
1en the “I’m not supposed to tell you, sir,” replied the waitress, 
round, “but we got some of our food from the school of cookery 
at little next door, and if you taste and don’t finish it, these girls 
out the have all failed in their examination. 
agen. ART produces ugly things which frequently become beauti- 
i ful with time. Fashion, on the other hand, produces 
f Great beautiful things which always become ugly with time. 
JEAN COCTEAU 
at fight 
s I had | HAVE been driven many times to my knees by the over- 
ng him whelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My 
t to the own wisdom, and that of all about me, seemed insufficient 
for the day. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Bessie 1s 
Bringing Up 
the Brocks! 


COW OWNED BY Mr. JOHN 

Coady, of Skehana, Ballingarry, 
Birr, is acting as fester-mother to 
two badger cubs. The discovery 
was made by members of Mr. 
Coady’s family who went looking 
for the cow after the farm dog, 
which had been sent to bring in the 
cows from a pasture field at the 
rear of the farmhouse, returned 
heme “one short ”. 

It was only with considerable 
difficulty that the cow was “ per- 
suaded” to leave her adopted 
family and come in for the usual 
evening miiking; and even then she 
showed every indication of wishing 
to return to her self-imposed task 
of mothering the ycung badgers. 

It is thought that the cubs may 
belong to a badger which met an 
untimely end. They seek cover 
when people approach, but efforts 
are being made to wean them from 
the cow by leaving pans of milk 
near the spot where they were dis- 
covered, and by keeping the cow 
in another field. 

Evening Press 


Clare 


[N THE COURSE OF A_ RECENT 
official peregrination in three pro- 


Ulster Munster Connacht Leinster 


vinces, a friend of mine, an emi- 
nent civil servant, was impressed 
by the distinctive quality of country 
butter in various localities. 


Then I met Ciaran Mac Math-} 
una, and he introduced me to his} 


father, who, there and then, practi- 
cally made poems in praise of the 
butter made in the County Clare. 

I talked this over afterwards with 
an expert in the nature of butter 
in creameries and farmhouses in all 
of the thirty-two ccunties. He said: 

“Yes, I’ve tasted fine butter in 
Clare. And do you know that the 
distinctive flavour of good country 
butter from place to place ‘is one 
of the assets that we could develop 
and exploit as an attraction for 
tourists. From a good county 
butter you get the local flavour of 
the grass, the gocd earth and the 
milk.” 

And he told me of a phrase he 
once in his youth heard used by an 
old woman at a country churning. 
She said: “ When I heard the first 
fuaim I knew the heart was in the 
milk.” 

Lovers of the Irish language and 
people who know about old-style 
churning shculd find a certain joy 
in that sentence. 

Patrick LaGAN in Irish Press 
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ANY METHODS OF FISHING HAVE 
been tried in Erris, but that 
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being operated by Mr. James 
Keane, Geesala, on the North Mayo 
coast, is probably unique. 

Keane trained his dog, Prince, 
to fish, and the dog’s efforts have 
been so successful that Mr. Keane 
is reaping a lucrative harvest. 

Near the area is a channel which 
contains quantities of fish, but the 
rocky shore makes the use of a 
boat impossible. Prince swims and 
draws a rope which he puts around 
a pole at the far side of the channel 
and he returns with the rope. By 
attaching a net to one end of the 
rope it is possible to pull it across 
the channel. 

in one day Mr. Keane caught 
565 mackerel, 96 rock herrings, 12 
red bream, a number of pollock 
and other varieties. 


Sunday Review 


Down 
KILBRONEY GRAVEYARD, COUNTY 

Down, was long the scene of a 
mystery which was not cleared up 
until 1885, when an old oak, stand- 
ing near the ruined church, was 
blown down. 

The mystery was the ringing of 
an invisible bell which sometimes 
disturbed the slumbers of the 
villagers. Then for half a century 
the bell was silent and people began 
to scoff at what, for them, was only 
a ghost story. 

The workmen who sawed up the 
fallen oak in 1885 found the bell 
right enough. It lay in the fork of 
two great branches, but the ring 
holding the tongue had worn away 
and thus came about the half- 
century of silence. St. Bronach’s 
bell, an early specimen of its kind, 


KISSING BUSH TO GO 


N order to carry out a road 
widening scheme, Castlederg 
Rural Council, Co. Tyrone, 
decided to have the Kissing 
Bush, a well-known landmark at 
Coland, Castlederg, removed. 
Mr. J. S. Simpson, the local 
representative, said that at one 
time this tree was booked every 
night, but it was no longer 
needed, as all the courting was 
done in saloon cars nowadays. 
“Impartial Reporter 


DO 


is now to be found in the Catholic 
church in Rostrevor. 

THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter 


Wicklow 


NEXT TIME you visit WICKLOW 

town, take time cff to have a 
good look at the parish priest’s 
residence, for it has an interesting 
history. 

It begins with a wedding at Ash- 
ford, in the same county, shortly 
after the Peninsular War (1808- 
1814). A certain member of the 
wealthy landowning FitzWilliam 
family, who had commanded a 
British regiment during that cam- 
paign, was driving through County 
Wicklow when his carriage was 
halted at Ashford by a big crowd 
attending a wedding. 

He saw the parish priest emerge 
after the ceremony and promptly 
recognised him—they had met in 
Spain, possibly in Salamanca. He 
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further saw the priest enter the 
parochial house, a wretched, ram- 
shackle dwelling, and that set him 
thinking. 

This non-Catholic man of the 
Big House ordered that his agent’s 
residence—-The Abbey, it was 
called—-be handed cver to. the 
priest at a nominal rent. And that 
house, in Wicklow town, has been 
the presbytery ever since. 

LIAM RIORDAN 


Louth 


N THE SUMMIT OF THE HILL OF 

Faughart (near Dundalk) is a 
high moat, or earth mound, built of 
stones covered with turf, and with 
terraces running round it. Tradition 
asserts that the house in which St. 
Brigid was bern stood near this 
spot. 

About 300 yards from the moat 
is situated an ancient cemetery, in 
which are the ruins of a_ small 
church and well of St. Brigid. The 
church was probably built in con- 


Sigh-lence ! 
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nection with a monastic founda- 
tion. St. Moninna, Abbess of Kill- 
eavy (at the foct of Slieve Gullion), 
is mentioned as the foundress of 
Faughart. We are told that 150 nuns 
were accommodsted there at the 
same time. 

The cemetery also encloses the 
grave of Edward Bruce of Scotland, 
who, after a bloody campaign cf 
three years in Ireland, was slain on 
the Hill of Faughart by tiie Nor- 
mans and native Irish in 1318. 

Very Rev. F. Doy te, P.P. 


Dublin 
AN EPITAPH IN MounT PROSPECT 

Cemetery, Glasnevin, reads: 

“Who plucked that flower? 
‘I, said the Master. And the gar- 
dener was silent.” 

It is inscribed over the grave of 
Maureen Maguire, who died in 
September, 1927, aged sixteen. She 
was a pupil of the Dominican Col- 
lege, Eccles Street. 

Irish Catholic 


= 


His wife kept wakening him up because, she said, she heard 


noises downstairs. 


“ Burglars don’t make notse, so go to sleep, dear,” he said 


finally. 


Then she started wakening him up every time she heard 


nothing. 


S we were looking at the scaffolding outside Adam and 
Eve’s, Dublin, one of the (Franciscan) Fathers recalled a 
remark made to him by a grand old Dubliner whose son 


was getting married. 


“Father,” said he, “myself and the missus are giving 
them a real nice present: a whole set of kitchen furniture 
made of that new tubercular steel.” Assisi 
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The art of being on a 
sound footing 


Have You 
Troubles 
Afoot ? 


A PAIR of human feet are made 
of fifty-two bones (one-fourth 
of all you possess), thirty-eight 
muscles, 214 ligaments, and a 
higher concentration of sweat 
glands and tiny blood vessels than 
any other part of your anatomy. 
The bones are held together by 
the ligaments, and their move- 
ments are controlled by tendons 
and muscles. 

The best way to walk for maxi- 
mum foot comfort is to point your 
toes straight ahead, even a little 
inward, but never outward. The 
heel should strike the ground 
first, then roll forward until the 
toes grip and bend. Wear on the 
fear outer corner of your shoes is 
a sign that you're walking 
properly. 


Feet are not all shaped alike— 
they differ in shape as much as 
heads and faces. Some feet are 
distinctly angular in front, with 
the great toe longest; others are 
rounded. Some are almost square 
across the line of the toes. 

Corns are the result of im- 
proper footgear. You can’t crowd 
all the variously shaped feet into 
the same style of shoe without in- 
viting foot troubles. Corns are 
bits of armour plate nature im- 
provises to protect the skin against 
rubbing and excessive pressure. 
Bunions, ingrown toenails, and 
distorted and deformed toes also 
are the consequences of wearing 
shoes that don’t fit properly. 

The best way to put feet back 
on a sound footing is to wear 
accurately-fitting shoes. Since 
many people have feet which tend 
to swell during the course of a 
busy day, the best time to buy 
shoes is in the afternoon. Have 
both feet measured standing up; 
always try both shoes on for size 
and comfort. 

Toenails play a part in foot- 
comfort. Long, tapering toenails, 
with the cuticles cut and pushed 
back, are a real threat to healthy 
feet. Such pedicure methods may 
give you something in common 
with Cleopatra, but they also are 
likely to bring on infections. Toe 
nails should be trimmed straight 
across, never close to the skin at 
the corners. 

Flat feet may be congenital or 
acquired. They frequently result 
from a condition known as weak 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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foot, more popularly called fallen 
arches. The problem is not a col- 
lapsing of the arch, but a rolling 
of the ankle inward and a splaying 
of the feet outward. As a result, a 
person with flat feet walks on the 
inside edges of his feet and is 
likely to be knock-kneed. 

The best thing for tired feet is 
to give them a rest by going to 
bed, But a daily rejuvenating bath 
using contrast plunges is more 
practical for most of us. What you 
need is two buckets, some water, 
and a watch. First, dip your feet 
to the point of six inches above 
the ankle into water as hot as you 
can stand, for a minute and a 
half; then into cold water for a 
minute. Repeat five times. 

Alternate hot-and-cold plunges 
stimulate circulation. Muscles are 
limbered up simply by walking 
fifty steps on your toes, or wigg- 
ling them energetically. Rotating 
the big toe by hand is a bunion- 
prevention measure especially re- 
commended after a long day in 
high heels. 

Frequent washing and dusting 
with boric acid powder is also 
widely used and effective treat- 
ment for combating perspiration 
of the feet. 

Pain and swelling of the feet 
are not always due to the wearing 
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of improper shoes. They can be 
caused by arthritis, by diseases of 
the blood vessels; the nerves, the 
kidneys, or the heart. 

Several simple exercises for 
tired feet are recommended. With 
the legs on a footstool, stretch 
and separate the toes as far as 
possible. Then grab with toes, as 
if attempting to hold something 
tightly, until the feet start to tire. 

The second exercise requires 
standing behind a chair, hands 
resting on its back. Place the feet 
with the big toes together, heels 
three or four inches apart. Keep- 
ing the balls of the feet flat, bend 
the knees just slightly, rotating 
them outward as far as possible 
without moving heels or toes. 
Repeat five or ten times. 

The third exercise requires 
walking forward slowly and natu- 
rally ten to fifteen steps. Just 
before each foot makes contact 
with the floor, turn the front part 
of the foot inward as far as pos- 
sible—pigeon-toed manner. 

The best prescription for stand- 
ing on one’s feet for life, and 
enjoying it, is answered by 
pediatrist Dr, Roland B. Wright: 
“Wear well-fitting shoes. Keep 
your weight within reasonable 
limits. Coddle your feet a bit 
whenever possible.” 


Cynic’s definition of a Civil Servant: “An inverted 
Micawber, always waiting for something to turn down.” 


QBESITY is a mental state, a disease brought on by boredom 
and disappointment. 


CyriL CONNOLLY 
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An international proverb 
tour 


If You Give 
Away an 


Old Coat.... 


HORACE REYNOLDS 


cannot live without 
proverbs” is one of several 
Russian sayings that praise a 
homely form of literature we use 
much but seldom think of. 

Like poetry, the proverb is in- 
definable. There have been some 
good tries. Francis Bacon called 
proverbs “the edged tools of 
speech ”. Lord Russell in a much- 
quoted appraisal called a pro- 
verb “the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one.” But the definition 
I like best comes from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: “A 
pungent criticism of life.” That 
seems to fit the insight and com- 
passion which mark the proverb 
at its best. 


One reason the proverb is so 
hard to define is that it is so 
many different things. In collec- 
tions of proverbs we find not only 
bits of popular wisdom, but also 
such similes as “Scarce as hen’s 
teeth,” such metaphorical phrases 
as “ All buttons and no overcoat,” 
such exclamations as “ How’s 
that for high!” such weather lore 
as “Rain before seven, clear 
before eleven,” such calendar 
rhymes as “Thirty days hath 
September,” such quotations as 
“No one ever fergits where he 
buried the hatchet” and many 
more. 

But one doesn’t always find the 
most interesting proverbs in such 
collections. They have a way of 
eluding the net. They are best 
heard caught on the fly. 

Broadly, there are two kinds of 
proverbs—national and _interna- 
tional. The English proverb 
“England is a ringing island,” a 
reference to its merry pealing 
bells; the American “A thunder- 
storm in January means a death in 
the White House”; the Spanish 
“When a Spaniard sings, he is 
either mad or has no money” 
seem to be national, not borrowed 
proverbs. 

But a proverb like the French, 
Italian and Dutch “To give an 
egg to get an ox” is a horse of a 
different colour. This is one of 
those saws which in pithy form 
express the device of giving a 
small gift in the hope of getting a 
large one in return. You would 
expect such a proverb to crop up 


‘ Condensed from the New York Times Magazine 
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72 
everywhere, and it does. I first 
came across it in a Scottish Gaelic 
saying, “ A hen going in quest of 
geese.” The English say, “To 
give a loaf to get a shive (sheaf).” 
The French also have it again in 
“To one who has a pie in the 
oven you may give a bit of your 
cake.” Americans say, “ Throw a 
sprat to catch a mackerel”; they 
and the Germans and the English 
also say, “ Throw a sprat to catch 
a whale.” 

Let’s take a short international 
proverb tour, beginning with some 
that appear to be specifically 
Russian, “A jug that has been 
mended lasts for 200 years” 
recognises the perversity of fate. 
Khrushchev’s “The dog barks, 
and the wind carries it away ” and 
“Spit in his eye and he'll say 
it’s dew from heaven” reflect his 
approach to practical politics, But 
the most individual thing about 
the Russian sayings is the num- 
ber which praise the proverb. 

The Spaniard also is tradi- 
tionally fond of his adages. We 
think of the typical Spanish say- 
ing bitter-sweet, like the 
Seville orange. “ My teeth before 
my relations,” “To shiver at 
work and sweat at meals,” “ The 
fierce ox becomes tame on 
strange ground ”—these have even 
in English the  sententiousness 
which is the genius of the Spanish 
language. But best of all is the 
Spanish proverb which reveals the 
national love of ease and dignity: 
“How beautiful it is to do 
nothing and then rest afterward.” 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


If we associate Spanish proverbs 
with Don Quixote, we connect 
German sayings with food and 
cookery. One goes, “Cheese is 
gold in the morning, silver at noon 
and lead at night,” which may be 
a development of the old German 
saw “ The morning hour has gold 
in its mouth.” Another individual 
German proverb is “ He who loves 
neither wine, woman nor song 
remains a fool all his life long.” 

French proverbs recognise that 
there are two sides to every 
question. “ A thought is worthless 
if the counter-thought is not 
there,” “It takes a bad heart to 
say a good thing,” “He who is 
never guilty of folly is not as wise 
as he thinks,” “Nothing more 
closely resembles an honest man 
than knave”—these show 
delight in rubbing  antithetic 
halves together. 

Everyone should be chary of 
attempting to discover national 
characteristics in a nation’s pro- 
verbs, but the Irish triad “ Three 
things that serve as well as better 
things: a wooden sword in the 
hands of a coward, poor clothes 
on a drunken man and an ugly 
woman married to a blind man” 
contains much of the Irish fantasy 
of spirit. 

Of all the Irish proverbs, I 
especially like the following for its 
humanity (a quality not only of 
Irish proverbs but of the proverb 
in general): “If you give away 
an old coat, don’t cut off the 
buttons.” Incidentally, the Irish 
adage is serious than 
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verbs humorous, which would indicate than one would think, even in 
inect that in his proverbs the Irishman America. 
and speaks from his centre of being. Millions of people on all con- 
e is Americans enjoy playing with tinents still live by such sayings 
noon old proverbs, thus making new as “A stitch in time saves nine” 
y be ones. One product of this process, and “A bird in the hand is 
rman “A new broom sweeps clean, but worth two in the bush.” 
gold an old one knows the corners,” These are still to adults every- 
idual contains some comfort for the old. where something of what nursery 
loves Though we amuse ourselves rhymes are to children, constitu- 
song with such play (remember the ting, like archetypal myths, a kind 
B. vaudevillian “She was pure as of international fund of popular 
that snow but. she drifted”?), in ideas. They will last as long as 
every general old sayings change less human nature. 
thless 

not 
eep in the Forest 
ail THE owner of a shoot in the West of Ireland invited a 
party for a week-end’s sport. Among his guests was an 
show Austrian count who appeared in impressive costume, includ- 
thetic ing a Tyrolean hat complete with feather. From his neck 
hung a huge hunting-horn. 
ry of The beaters drove the birds towards the butts. The 
tional Austrian took aim and winged a bird. Immediately he 
}  pro- sounded his horn, ran recklessly out of the butt and plunged 
Three towards the injured bird. The sound of the horn was appar- 
better ently interpreted rather as a note of triumph than as a 
n the warning, for the shooting went on. And that was the last the 
lothes party saw of the count. 
. ugly When the owner returned home, he met his head keeper 
man ” and asked what was the total bag. The keeper looked at 
antasy him. “I know nothing about .the bag,” he said. “I’ve been 
too busy giving first-aid. Somebody shot Robin Hood.” 
, THE open mind never acts : when we have done our utmost 
for its to arrive at a reasonable conclusion, we still, when we 
nly of can reason and investigate no more, must close our minds 
roverb for the moment with a snap, and act dogmatically on our 
away conclusions. 

ff the The man who waits to make an ent.rely reasonable will 
Irish dies intestate. 
than BERNARD SHAW 


S‘ Spdinn agus i dTainséir a 
chaitheas oicheanta  chinn 
bhliana, agus in Aiteanna in FEirinn 
freisin, 4r ndéigh. Is écdid i nach 
dtaitnionn liom rémhinic agus gan 
amhras ar bith ni bheidh mé le fail 
riamh i measc na ndaoine sin a 
cheiliirann an fhlea i dteach 
né halla rince, iad ag damhsa agus 
ag 6l barraiocht go dti a 12 a chlog, 
uair a stopann siad le fainne fairsing 
a dhéanamh agus Auld Lang’s Syne 
a ra, 

Is maith is eol dom nach bhfvil 
moéra4n ar aon smaoineamh liom 
faoin gceist seo. D’fhéadfa a ra 
gur duine ait mé agus go deimhin 
ni bhainfeadh mé masla as. Beatha 
duine a thoil, a deirim, agus an 
fhuiseog sa mhdinéar. 

Biodh gur duine ait mé, ni i 
gcénai a chuirim spéis sna reiligi. 
D4 mba reiligi ar a raibh cuma nios 
criostula iad, seans go gcuirfinn. 
Ach nil cuma chriostuil ar chuid 
mhaith de na reiligi sa tir s’againne, 
né mas cuma chriostuil ata orthu, 
is cuma Phrotastunach i, rud a 
feictear go minic sa Bhreatain, sa 
Ghearmain agus, né sin mar a 
chuala mé, i Meiricea. 

Ni mar sin a bhionn siad go minic 
sa Fhrainc, sa Spainn no sa 
Phortaingéil. Ba bhred leat seal a 
chaitheamh sna hditeanna sin. Nil 
an bharrafocht chéanna de thoim 
agus de chufréga le feicedil faoi 


OICHE CHINN BHLIANA 
AR CHRE NA CILLE 


REX MAC GALL 


mar a fheictear in Eirinn iad; nfl 
an iomad sin de leacha maingleéis- 
eacha iontu, ach oiread. 

T4 reilig amhain in Eirinn até 
ar na haiteanna is fearr liom. 
Teampall Chaomhain a _ thugtar 
uirthi. Ait ard ghainimheach sea { 
in Inis Thiar, Oiledin Arann. 
Chuala mé go bhfuil sé de nés ag 
na hoileanaigh an ojche ar fad a 
chaitheamh ann corruair, agus 
creidim é sin. Chaithfinn oiche ann 
gan str6 ar bith agus imni da laghad 
ni bheadh orm. Ach, ar mh’anam, 
ni dhéanfainn an rud céanna i 
reiligf eile in Eirinn ata ar m’aithne. 

Tuairim is ceithre bliana 6 shin 
bhi sé d’adh orm sé mhi a chaith- 
eamh san oiledn sin, 6 Dheireadh 
Fémhair amach go dti mi na Marta, 
ach bé an ofche chinn bhliana an 
chéad uair a chuireas aithne ceart 
ar Theampall Chaomhain. 

Ag 6l, ag canadh agus ag rince 
a bhi dream de na hoileanaigh agus 
mé féin an trathnéna sin. Cheann- 
aigh muid ceaintin phortar, chuir 
bean an ti slam siticra isteach ann 
agus leag si an ceaintin ar an tine. 
Nuair bhi sé brea te, d’él muid 
cupdin de. Is deoch € seo nar 
bhlais mé riamh ach amhdain in 
Arainn; leis an bhfirinne a rd, nf 
rémhaith a thaitnigh sé liom an 
chéad uair. 

Leis an amhranaiocht is m6 a 
chaith muid an seal sin. Ni déigh 
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liom go bhfuil muintir Arann 
chomh tugtha céanna don cheol is 
ata muintir Chonamara, ach b’eol- 
ach go maith ar na hamhrdin na fir 
a bhi pdirteach sa spraoi. Acu a 
bhi togha agus rogha bailéad, bail 
6 Dhia orthu. 

D’fhann cuid acu in4r measc go 
dti a 12 san ofche, ach d’imigh 
siad de réir a chéile ina dhiaidh. 
Ar a haon a chlog ni raibh sa 
chistin ach beirt acu agus mé féin. 

Oiche gheal aoibhinn a bhi ann 
agus thairg mé déibh dul amach 
piosa in éindi leo. Ni hé go raibh 
duine againn stigach na 6lta, mar 
ni raibh, ach sdsta linn féin agus 
leis an domhan. Soir ar aghaidh 
linn, mar sin, ar an mbealach go 
dti an scoil nua. 

Nuair a bhi leath an bhealaigh 
siulta againn thainig smaoineamh 
isteach 1 mo chloigeann. 

“Cad a dhéarfas sibh,” arsa 
mise, “ faoi dhul isteach sa reilig 
agus paidir a ra ar son anamacha 
na ndaoine marbh ?”’ 

Smid nior labhair siad ar dtus, 
jad ag breathni orm chun a fhail 
amach an ag magadh a bhios. 

“ Ceart go leor,” arsa Seosamh, 
ar ball. ‘‘ Déanaimis sin, in ainm 
Dé.”” Ach ni rédhiograiseach a bhi 
sé, do réir a ghléir, agus ni rédhio- 
gtaiseach a bhi sé diirire ach oiread, 
mar a d’admhaigh sé dom blianta 
ina dhiaidh sin. 

Isteach sa reilig linn, mar sin. Uair 
amhain, fadé fad6, deirtear gur 
fhéad Caomhan, patrin an oileain, 
Contae an Chlair a fheiceail 6n Ait 
ina bhfuil an séipéal anois. Ach ni 
Mar sin ata an scéal faoi lathair. 
Istigh sa pholl mor ata an teampall, 
an ghaineamh agus na mairbh ar 


mhullach a chéile mérthimpeall air. 

Chuaigh muid ar 4r ngldine achar 
beag laistigh den gheata, an 
teampall os 4r gcomhair, solas lag 
na gealai ag cur cuma an tsneachta 
ar an ghaineamh. 

“ D’fhéadfadh muid an paidrin 
a ra,’’ arsa mise. 

““Déanaimis sin, mbhais.” 

Duirt muid an paidrin. B’iontach 
an mothu é sin, faoi mar a bheadh 
slua na marbh indr ndiaidh, iad ag 
gui in éindi linn, na milte acu, idir 
naoimh agus eile. Mas dit bheann- 
aithe agus silim gurb ea, 
déarfainn nach bhfuil dit is naofa 
ann na an chill sin. Is Ait i ina 
dtagann siochain anuas ort. Chuala 
mé go bhfuil corrait eile mar é in 
Eirinn, mar até Gleann Da Loch 
agus Gugan Barra. 

Dala an scéil, ta sé raite go bhfuil 
ceangal éigin idir Teampall 
Chaomhain agus Gleann Da Loch, 
go bhfuil cosulacht idir an teampall 
Arannach agus ceann de na 
teampaill Chill Mbhantaineacha. 
Deirtear freisin gur dearthaireacha 
iad Caomhan agus Caoimhin. 

Thugas cuairt eile ar Inis Thiar 
i mbliana. Oiche amhdin, tar éis 
a dhé dhéag a chlog, chuaigh mé 
féin agus duine eile—Protastunach 
—amach ag sitiléid agus bhain muid 
Teampall Chaomhain  amach. 
Mhothaigh mé an tsiochain chean- 
ann chéanna ann. 

“Nach iontach aoibhinn an Ait 
i?” arsa mise. 

\Mh’anam, mhaise, nach ea?” 
arsa seisean. Ta siochdin anseo. 
Is rud é nach n-airitear r6mhinic 
i reilig. Cuireann sé citinas agus 
sdsamh ar d’anam.” 

Ag dul siar duinn duirt sé liom 
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go raibh fadhb 4 bhuaireamh roimh 
dhul isteach sa reilig dhé, ach gur 
socraiodh ina dhiaich sin é. 

Is iomai sli le oiche chinn bhliana 
a chaitheamh, ach sin mo rogha. 
Nil moran siochana fagtha ar an 
domhan bocht, ach bufochas le Dia 
an reilig sin ann, simpli, gan 


leacha gairéadacha, crosanna 
ardndésacha le deistin a spreagadh 
ionat. Chomh simpli beannaithe 
céanna, déarfainn, a bhf an saol 
nuair bhi an Chriostaiocht 6g, agus 
na naoimh ag sitil amach ar ghain- 
eamh Arann, breis is mile bliain 6 
shin. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE IN A CHURCHYARD! 
(Condensed translation of the Irish articie) 


IF the graveyards of Ireland were more Christian in appearance, 

as they are in the Latin countries, and less ostentatious, | might 
be more interested in them, writes REX MAC GALL. He recalls 
pleasant moments spent in cemeteries in France, Sp2in and Portugal, 
places where the sinister cypress tree is not so evident. 

There is, however, one cemetery in Ireland which is among his 
favourite places: Teampail Chaomhain, on Inis Thiar (Inisheer), 
the smallest of the Aran Islands. On occasion, islanders have spent 
the night in this graveyard. The writer would willingly do likewise. 
He would not be so keen on other Irish cemeteries. 


One New Year's Eve, some years ago, he and two companions 
concluded their celebrations by visiting this Aran place of the dead 


long after midnight and saying the Rosary for the repose of the 
souls of those buried there. 


“| felt,” he writes, “as if the massed hosts of the dead were 
ranged behind me, joining with us in the prayers—a feeling shared 
by my companions.” 

This cemetery is one of the few places left in this worried world 
where there is true peace that comes dropping slow. Two other 
places where, it is said, the same peace may be found are Gieann 
Da Loch (Glendalough), in Co. Wicklow, and Gougane Barra in 


Co. Cork. Aran, Gougane Barra and Gleann Da Loch are all famous 
for the sanctity of their saints. 
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Better designed packs are 
being made to meet the 
demands of increased leisure 


The Changing 
Face of 
Playing-Cards 


ACH year, 80,000,000 new 

packs of cards come into use 
in the United States, and over 
§,000,000 in these islands. 

‘Day after day, for 600 years, 
cards have been shuffled and 
dealt in Europe; but seldom does 
a player pause to think of their 
shape, size and design. 

It is often said that playing- 
card face designs have not altered 
for several centuries. But a survey 
of the past 150 years shows con- 
siderable changes. Until recently, 
little thought had been given to 
the designs as such; and the 
many changes have been largely 
due to technical developments 
linked with printing. 

Playing-cards made their first 
appearance in Europe at the end 
of the 13th century. The earliest 
specimens extant are large, hand- 
painted cards from Northern 


Italy. It was the rise of printing 
in Germany that gave the makers 


their first impetus; and few 
modern examples can match the 
beautiful clarity of the wood- 
engraved cards made in the Upper 


Rhine Valley during the 15th 
century. 

For hundreds of years, the 
German artists laboriously en- 


graved most attractive packs in 
which each card had its own in- 
dividuality. The more practical 
French, however, started mass 
production by the stencilling of 
suit pips. Thus they were able to 
capture the European market. 

Produced from wood blocks or 
stencils, the cards were crude; but 
they possessed a strong sense of 
line and colour. Soon they spread 
to these islands, where they were 
well established by the 17th 
century. 

Despite the great increase of 
card-playing that followed—first 
Ombre, and later Whist—few im- 


Condensed from Design For Industry (London) 
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provements were made in design 
or in methods of production, 

Then, in 1832, Thomas De La 
Rue invented his typographical 
process. By using his newly- 
developed art board, superior fast- 
drying oil inks and a new glazing 
process, he achieved a sharper im- 
pression with greater intensity and 
variation of colour. So he obtained 
a degree of ornamentation and 
detail which could never be 
attained by the old methods—and 
all at a low price. 

This innovation stimulated 
many practical developments. The 
new techniques of printing—not 
only De La Rue’s but also the 
later lithographic methods—gave 
much greater scope and freedom 
to the graphic designer. 

But the liberation often led to 
over-indulgence. The first pack 
produced by De La Rue showed 
an ominous exuberance in the de- 
tailed costume of the Court cards. 
Two years later, however, he re- 
verted to the more sober and 
traditional line of earlier English 
makers like Goodall. 

The most revolutionary change 
was the introduction, in the mid- 
19th century, of reversible Court 
cards. (It was an obvious refine- 
ment, though it had failed to 
achieve popularity when tried out 
in Northern Italy in the 16th 
century.) Clearly it was bound to 
have a cramping effect on the 
design, and this was later intensi- 
fied—first by the introduction of 
round corners and then by suit 
and value indices. The space avail- 


able was becoming crowded. 

With the advent of games such 
as Whist and Bridge, in which 
players are required to hold large 
numbers of cards, various experi- 
ments were made with new 
shapes. In particular, a special 
size was evolved, narrower than 
before. It gained great popularity, 
and by the end of the Second 
World War it was established as 
the standard size. During the 
*twenties and “thirties John Wad- 
dington Ltd. experimented with 
circular and barrel-shaped cards, 
which they have recently reintro- 
duced. 

Manufacturers having spent the 
past 100 years adapting the Court 
characters and the lay-out of suit 
symbols to fit the changing sizes 
and shapes, are now giving more 
serious thought to the creation of 
artistically pleasing card-faces. 


In 1957 Thomas De La Rue 
and Co, held a competition in 
which leading graphic designers 
from all over the world were in- 
vited to submit ideas for a new 
pack. Entries of great distinction 
were received from such artists as 
Piero Fornasetti, Edward Bawden 
and Joseph Low. 

The final commission was given 
to Jean Picart le Doux, well 
known for his work on Aubusson 
and Gobelins tapestries. His de- 
signs were chosen because of their 
vigorous yet delicate figures and 
their general elegance and cleanli- 
ness. He has given every Court 
card a new character whilst retain- 
ing much of the traditional spirit. 
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“ Speaking...” 


Humour Variety 


Card-players tend to be very 
unwilling to change from a basic 
form which has served its purpose 
over a long time. It was, there- 
fore, a bold move to launch these 
cards at the International Bridge 
Pairs Tournament for the British 
Bridge World Cup of 1957. Here 
was a real testing-ground, and the 
adoption of these new designs by 
international players has vindicated 
the view that even the most con- 
servative player can change 
happily to a newly-designed pack, 
though it differs noticeably from 
that to which he is accustomed. 

More recently, a new pack has 
been produced by the Swedish 
firm, J. Oberg and Son. They 
commissioned Stig Lindberg, one 


of Sweden’s best known ceramics 
designers. 

Unlike Picart le Doux, Lindberg 
deliberately turned to early play- 
ing-cards for his inspiration, and, 
in particular, to two features— 
mediaeval French costume and 
the wood-cut technique. To these, 
of course, he brought a fresh, 
modern approach. Lindberg’s pack 
bears the stamp of a great 
designer. One is equally struck by 
its unified character and by the 
individuality of each of the Court 
figures. 

The significance of Lindberg— 
as of Picart le Doux—is the life 
and interest he has infused into 
the design. Previously the great 
visual feature of playing-cards 
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was their anonymity. These new 
and distinctive designs mark the 
end of that phase. 

Although it is only recently 
that manufacturers have begun to 
give a recognisable, personal 
stamp to the face designs, the 
backs of the cards have received 
much more attention, especially 
during the past 100 years. 

The original object of the backs 
was to provide a neutral and uni- 
form surface throughout the pack. 
Hence the earliest examples were 
left plain white or were given a 
simple, all-over dotted or marbled 
pattern. It was the advent of litho- 
graphic printing—and its applica- 
tion to the playing-cards in the 
mid rgth-century—that made it 
possible for multicolour back 
designs to be reproduced cheaply. 

The pictorial backs first pro- 
duced were simple and effective; 
but by the turn of the century 
many designs had become fussy, 
overcrowded and garish, a fault 
from which they are only now 
beginning to recover. 

Today back designs are divided 
into two groups: First, designs in 
one colour, manufactured in large 
quantities and claiming the major 
share of the market. Second, a 
number of multicolour designs 
(some geometric, some pictorial) 
produced in smaller quantities and 


usually sold, as gifts, in more 
expensive boxes. 

About 40 per cent. of the cards 
used today are sponsored by com 
mercial companies, who have 
found here an ideal means of pub- 
licity. Commerce was quick to 
take advantage of the trend 
towards pictorially-designed backs 
and, forty years ago, playing- 
cards began to be an acknowledzed 
advertising medium. 

Nowadays, cards Dear repre- 
sentations of every kind of com- 
mercial product, sales slogan and 
company symbol, and the realisa- 
tion that the less blatant * pufis ” 
are the more acceptable is leading 
to higher standards of design. 

So far, few companies have 
used special face designs for pub- 
licity. An example is_ the 
humorous medical figures used by 
the U.S. Sheering Organisation to 
advertise medical products. 

Playing-cards, now a source of 
fun and relaxation to millions, 
have come a long way from the 
time (about 150 years ago) when 
their price put them beyond the 
reach of all but a small minority. 
With the increase of leisure their 
importance will grow; and just 
as good design will undoubtedly 
stimulate sales, so will the cards 
themselves help to disseminate the 
principles of good design. 


ALways put off till tomorrow what you might rue today. 


J. SLattERY O’Dowp 


HAPPINEss springs from intense activity in congenial 
surroundings. 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
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She was a hardy one who 
could cut her stint in the 
cold sea of the dawn 


Ever Tried 
Dulse in 
the Pan ? 


THOMAS SKELTON 


HERE are edible seaweeds for 

those who like them, the most 
popular being dulse, which 
has many commendable qualities: 
iodine content, sea salt, and a 
tasty morsel for those who like 
a salt chaw, as I do. 

A deep maroon in colour, it 
grows in small clusters of leaves 
some six or seven inches long, 
each cleft at the end. 

I have frequently gathered and 
dried the weed in Co. Down, 
where it grows in some abun- 
dance in places, but I have paid 
much more attention to the 
harvesting of it along the Antrim 
coast. North Channel dulse, they 
tell me, is the best, and in par- 
ticular that from Carnlough. 


Gathered ‘on the Largy shore, it 
is popular with the folk of 
Ballymena. 

The dulse gatherers are out of 
bed long before the lark and are 
likely to hear the dawn chorus 
while on the sea. So in the season 
they work hard while the harvest 
lasts, from April until September. 

There is not much sale for dulse 
early in the season, for by April 
folk have not got round to think- 
ing about eating dulse, and as a 
rule the weed gathered then is a 
bit tougher than the later variety. 

By May and June, the young 
dulse is growing fresh and tender. 
By then it is much more popular 
and the gathering of the harvest is 
quicker, weather permitting. 

The gathering is done from a 
rowboat. Before dawn, or near it, 
the boat is rowed along the sea 
edge by a couple of gatherers as 
the tide begins to go out. They 
arrive at the dulse grounds about 
half tide. From half tide on the 
way out, until half tide on the 
way in, they have six hours in 
which to work. Not that they 
always need six hours, but it 
gives them a good margin of time. 

The cutting is done with a 
sickle-shaped blade fastened on to 
a long pole. This is pushed down 
into the water and the weed is 
cut off and pulled up, the pole 
and sickle doing the whole job in 
the hands of a skilled operator. 
It’s harder to do than may be 
thought. 

As the weed is pulled in it is 
packed in large sacks, which might 


Condensed trom The Belfast Telegraph 
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contain a hundred-weight or more, 
and the cutting goes on for as 
long as they decide to keep going. 
An expert told me that as much 
as sixteen hundredweight could be 
gathered by a good man on one 
tide. The main trouble was not 
the gathering of it but the drying. 

So when the gathering has been 
completed then the cargo is rowed 
back along the shore to some 
place where there are large dry 
stones and the beach is clean. 
There the dulse is spread out to 
dry. That, as I was told, is not a 
matter of throwing it down over 
the stones. Each spray is spread 
so that the tip of each lies on the 
tip of its neighbour, all round, 
and each is fanned out while wet. 

Soon sun and wind dry it, and 
each spray as it dries sticks to 
the one next to it, so that the 
whole area of dried dulse can be 
rolled up much like netting-wire, 
and in that way stored in sacks, 
each hundredweight of wet dulse 
representing about a stone of dry 
dulse. When quite dry it is sold 
to the retailers, and it becomes 
part of the fare of a seaside holi- 
day. 

In pre-war days, particularly in 
depression times, many more 
worked at the dulse harvesting 
than nowadays, and many a 
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woman, old or young, married or 
single, added to her income by 
gathering. So it was that the 
Largy shore on a cold summer 
morning very early was enlivened 
by the sounds of the harvesting 
women, who usually gathered the- 
dulse from the sea edge, wading 
out shoulder high into the sea to 
cut and gather the weed. She was 
a hardy one who could cut her 
stint in the cold sea of the dawn. 

Dulse sells well enough if the 
weather allows the gathering from 
the sea, and more particularly if 
there are enough sun and wind to 
complete the harvesting. Rain 
does not do much harm to dulse 
that has just been gathered, for it 
only washes off a little of the 
salt; but, should it rain when the 
weed is almost dry, then the result 
is unfortunate for the harvester. 
The wet, falling on partly-dried 
dulse, softens it, and when the sun 
again shines it makes it pale and 
anaemic looking. 

it has long been known for 
its health-giving qualities, Most 
people eat it dried, but some have 
a different way with it. One 
expert said: 

“The only way to eat it is to 
gather it fresh, fry it in the pan and 
you’ve never tasted anything 
better.” 


THE chief object of education is not to learn things but to 


unlearn things. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Victim of heavy cold: “If I had a horse that was running 
like my nose, I'd be a millionaire.” 
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SHoRT STORY 


Three Men in a Garden 


LORD DUNSANY 


HEN I feel like reading a 
detective story, as I suppose 
most of ‘us often do, I usually 
read it in the ordinary way—in a 
book; but sometimes I get a taste 
for having the story raw—un- 
cooked by any printer, as it were. 
Then I take a walk along a road 
that I know, which brings me 
past a garden in Surrey; and if I 
choose the right time of day, pre- 
ferably on a summer’s evening, I 
am likely to find an old detective 
of my acquaintance, working 
among his bean rows, of which he 
is very fond, or doing a little dig- 
ging, or hacking away his weeds. 
Then I have only to lean over 
his wooden paling a while, and, 
if he is not too busy, he will lean 
on his spade or on his hoe, and 
begin to talk reminiscently. If he 
just says, “Good evening”, I 
will know by the nod of his head 
that he has too much work to do 
among his weeds, or with his 
digging, to spare breath for more 
than politeness; and then, with a 
nod of my head, I go on my way. 
But if I find him among his 
bean rows, where the work seems 
lighter, and if it is a nice warm 
golden evening, he will be pretty 


sure to talk—and I get my detec- 
tive story raw. Very likely it will 
come out of years long past, so 
that it will be a tale that has long 
been forgotten, and so all the 
fresher to me. 

One evening, leaning over his 
paling, I said after I had admired 
his beans, “ What is the strangest 
case you ever investigated?” 

“The strangest?” he said 
almost at once. “ Well, the strang- 
est was when they found a body 
in a garden—in an Irish garden, 
it was—and it puzzled them a 
good deal over there. They asked 
if one of us would go over and 
lend a hand; and that was me. It 
was a lovely little garden in a 
suburb of Dublin, all full of 
crocuses, for it was spring, and 
they had found this body lying on 
the grass among the clumps of 
crocuses, shot through the heart.” 

Of course he began at the end, 
when he first saw the garden, and 
then told me bits of evidence by 
which he pieced it all together, 
and so got back to the beginning 
—which is not a very good way 
to tell a story. So I will tell it as 
it finally unfolded to me. . 

Television was quite new at the 


Reprinted from Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
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time these things happened, and 
the TV company that was run by 
the man Straeger was a very little 
organisation then—nothing like 
what it has grown to now; in fact, 
I think he was working then for 
motion pictures although his 
ambitions were towards TV. 

One day Straeger went over to 
Ireland from the United States 
and his eyes were blazing with a 
mew idea. He went to see a cer- 
tain James Maloney, to whom he 
had some sort of letter of intro- 
duction. Straeger rang his bell, 
was asked in, and told Maloney 
about his new  project—that 
Maloney should play in a film to 
be especially made for television. 
And Maloney said that he had 
never acted in his life. 

“ All the better,” said Straeger. 
“You'll be absolutely fresh.” 

Apparently little details like 
whether a man could act or not 
didn’t trouble this man Straeger. 
All he thought about was his 
wonderful new and original idea. 
There has been something like it 
since—a native being killed by a 
lion in East Africa, and a few 
other things, but it was new then. 

“You needn’t be able to act, 
my boy,” he said to James 
Maloney. “ It is only the wonder- 
ful thing you have to do, which 
has never been done on films 
before.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Shoot a man,” said Straeger. 

“Nothing new in that,” said 
Maloney. “I have seen it hun- 
dreds of times in films.” 


“Pooh,” said Straeger. “ You 
mean pretending to shoot a man 
—only a blank cartridge in the 
gun, no real bullet, and then 
somebody hitting the floor with a 
big hammer, and the man who 
was shot falling back onto a sofa. 
But my stunt is the real thing.” 

“You mean, shoot him dead?” 
said Maloney. 

“Yes, dead,” said Straeger. 

“ But I wouldn’t like to do that 
to any man,” said Maloney. 

“ Now, see here,” said Straeger. 
“Pve got all this worked out. 
He’ll be a man that doesn’t much 
matter in any way. And we'll com- 
pensate all concerned—his whole 
family. And we'll compensate 
them well, extremely well. Every- 
thing will be on us, so don’t you 
worry about it.” 

“But that would be murder,” 
said Maloney. “ And I should be 
hanged.” 

“Now, don’t go running away 
with fancy ideas,” said Straeger. 
“We have everything worked out 
—every detail. To begin with, 
they don’t hang in the country in 
whose territory the thing is going 
to be filmed.” 

“But I don’t want to leave 
Ireland,” said Maloney. “I’ve got 
a bit of farming to do here, and 
one thing and another. . .” 

“Now don’t you bother about 
one thing and another,” said 
Straeger, “nor your farming 


either, Nobody is going to ask you 
to leave Ireland.” 

“But I thought you said——” 
began Maloney. 
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THREE MEN 


“And so I did,” replied 
Straeger. “But have you ever 
heard of extraterritoriality and 
diplomatic immunity?” e 

“And what are they?” asked 
Maloney. 

Well, that kind of thing was 
all new to Maloney, as they hadn’t 
had legations in Ireland for very 
long then. Mr. Straeger explained 
it all and told Maloney that the 
film was to be shot only half a 
mile from where they were talk- 
ing in Maloney’s house, It was to 
be filmed in the garden of the 
Eldoradoan legation. (I have found 
out since my talk with the old 
detective that there is no such 
country as Eldorado now, what- 
ever there may have been once; 
but he insisted on calling it that 
all through his story, tactfully 
concealing its real name.) 

Well, Straeger was a smart 
businessman and he not only 
explained extraterritoriality to 
Maloney, but got him to under- 
stand it; and Straeger added that 
since there was no extradition 
treaty between Eldorado and Ire- 
land, the moment Maloney 
stepped out of that garden he 
would be free from any legal pro- 
ceedings whatever—that is, so 
long as he kept away from Eldo- 
rado. 

I never heard why Straeger 
chose Maloney to act in a film. 
Perhaps he may have been the 
only Irishman that Straeger knew. 
But chiefly he was so excited over 
his new idea of killing a man in 
cold blood, directly on film, that 
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IS is one of the last short 
stories the author wrote 
before his death. 


he didn’t bother much about 
whom he got to do it. And when 
he had talked away the natural 
decent feelings of Maloney, so 
that there was no longer too much 
resistance to his mad scheme, 
Straeger began to flutter the 
dollars before Maloney’s eyes— 
not the actual dollars, but easy 
talk about thousands and thou- 
sands of them; and so he got 
Maloney. 

On the appointed day the two 
of them went to this garden and 
met the man who was to be shot, 
a littl man named Hennessey 
whom they found waiting for 
them just inside the garden, as 
Straeger had arranged. Straeger 
and Maloney entered through a 
little gate in the side of the gar- 
den and joined Hennessey, who 
looked like a man who had been 
too fond of his drinks for the last 
few years; and of course he would 
have got all the drinks he wanted 
from the film producer. 

Straeger had explained to Mal- 
oney that Hennessey was married 
and had two children, but when 
Maloney began’ to protest, 
Straeger repeated, “ Everything 
will be on us—don’t you worry 
about it.” Maloney was naturally 
puzzled at seeing Hennessey there, 
apparently waiting to be shot— 
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just as puzzled as he would have 
been to see a sheep walking into 
a butcher’s shop all by itself. But 
Straeger took him aside and ex- 
plained that Hennessey was a very 
simple fellow who thought it was 
all to be done with a blank cart- 
ridge; and his family knew noth- 
ing about it except that they were 
to be well paid. “ And so they will 
be,” added Straeger, “very well 
paid.” 

The house seemed all shut up 
—as a matter of fact, it was. 
There were just these three men 
in the garden, and nobody else 
about. 

Well, to begin with, it wasn’t 
really the garden of a legation at 
all—Eldorado’s or any other 
country’s. Straeger had just picked 
a garden whose owners he knew 
to be away, and Maloney had 
taken his word for it. Either Mal- 
oney must have been a bit of a 
fool, or Straeger must have been 
particularly sharp at salesmanship 
—or perhaps a bit of each. 

Well, there they were, the three 
of them in a garden among the 
crocuses. And then Straeger set 
up his camera and pulled out his 
script and stood Maloney just 
where he wanted him, saying to 
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him again, “ The expenses are all 
on us.” He was just handing him 
the revolver when Hennessey said 
suddenly, “No, Ill take that.” 
And before Straeger realised what 
he was doing, he handed Hen- 
nessey the gun. And whether 
Hennessey was drunk or sober, 
his mind seemed suddenly illumi- 
nated by a clear view of the whole 
situation. 

Probably Straeger had let him 
have one drink too many—too 
many for Straeger, I mean; and 
it had revealed Straeger’s little 
game in a flash. 

And during that flash Hen- 
nessey was not the fool Straeger 
had calculated him to be. For 
without saying another word Hen- 
nessey shot Straeger dead. Then 
he and Maloney, having the same 
dominant interest, which was to 
leave the premises at once, got 
into Straeger’s car, waiting out- 
side, and drove off as fast as they 
could. 

So it was Straeger’s body they 
found lying among the cro 
cuses... 

“Yes,” said the old detective, 
“that was by far the strangest 
case I ever investigated. I never 
really did understand it.” 


AT the end of a concert we were glad to note that a couple 
of ushers ahead of us were applauding harder than any- 
body else. We were just beginning to work up a little homily 
about where true lovers of music are to be found when one 
of the ushers stopped applauding. 
“ Keep clapping, you fool,” the other said sharply. “ One 
more encore and we're on overtime.” E. B. W. 


You can’t climb the ladder to success with cold feet. 


| 


There was a hush and all the curtains stirred .. . through 
the cab window we could see the murderer 


Dublin Beyond the Aspidistras 


AUSTIN 


were several aspidistras 
in our parlour window, the 
pots hidden in a black ornamental 
stand, and through the few inches 
left by them a small boy could 
press close to the pane. As often 
as not another small boy and his 
brother appeared beside the aspi- 
distras in the parlour window of 
the larger house immediately 
opposite ours. It was some years 
before I met those other starers, 
though our glances seemed to 
meet across the road as we 
watched dray or watering-cart go 
by. 

The main event every day in 
our street occurred at half-past 
five in the evening, when, in rapid 
succession, cabs and outside cars 
came up St. Mary’s Place, around 
the far side of the Black Church 
on their way to meet the Galway 
train. 

They raced past the open gates 
of the private road, opposite the 
church, which led to the Broad- 
stone Station. Not long afterwards, 
they swept back again, with 
clatter, jingle and tattle of harness, 
past our side of St. Mary’s Place. 
Although most of them had travel- 


CLARKE 


lers a cab or outside car sometimes 
came back empty, but always the 
horse held its head up bravely. 

Often I ran to the window or 
even to the gate of our little 
garden with its dusty shrubs to 
see Uncle John, Cab and Car 
Proprietor, in elegant tweeds, 
drive by on his outside car, 
coaxing his favourite brown mare. 
I watched him come, with expert 
flick of whip, looking straight 
ahead and yet talking over his 
shoulder to tourist or stranger up 
from the country. I felt very proud 
of him, for I knew he was a great 
jarvey. 

So, swiftly and eagerly, those 
drivers went by every evening in 
the week, still undeterred by 
almost a century of steam. On 
wet days they were wrapped in 
heavy overcoats or oilskins and on 
winter evenings, the brass and 
silver lamps, with their tallows in 
long sockets, threw a faint glow. 
But another age was coming and, 
unwittingly, I had a glimpse of it 
one day when my father brought 
me on the handlebars of his 
bicycle to Parkgate Street. 

In a dizzying whirl of noise, 
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fire and fume, the Gordon- 
Bennett racing cars leaped past on 
their way to the Phoenix Monu- 
ment. They were as monstrous as 
the machines which schoolboys 
read about a few years later in 
their comic papers, when, with 
eyes over-full of serial pictures, 
they turned to the stories in small 
print to make up more exciting 
pictures with the inner eye. 

Earlier in the afternoon the 
Black Maria came up Dominick 
Street, past the tenements and 
the huckster shops at the corner. 
As it went by, we could see the 
faces of men and women, their 
hands clutching the bars of the 
high narrow window at the back 
of the van. They shouted, sang, 
laughed or were sullen, and we 
stared without much thought at 
those creatures who belonged to 
what were known as the lower 
orders, in those days of stern 
British rule. The Black Maria 
went on its way, past Blessington 
Street and the Mater Misericordiae 
Hospital, to Mountjoy Prison, 
with its grey stone walls beside 
the Royal Canal locks. The horses 
that lumbered with the prison 
van are gone, but little has 
changed here. 

One afternoon, at four o'clock 
a cab came slowly around the 
corner of the Broadstone road and 
drove up our street. There was a 
hush and all the lace curtains 
stirred. Clearly through the cab 
window we could see the grey 
face of a bulky man, known as 
the Mullingar Murderer. He had 


strangled a girl forty miles away 
on the bank of the Royal Canal, 
and in a few weeks, he, too, would 
die, by strangulation, beside the 


‘same canal. 


A while after that cab had 
passed at its funereal pace, we 
heard the customary rattle, jingle 
and tattle of harness as the drivers 
came around St. Mary’s Place, 
vying with one another, on their 
way to meet the express from 
Galway. All is changed now, for 
these nervous, intelligent animals, 
so quick to reins, are bred for 
export because of the appetite of 
Continental horse-eaters, 

Often Aunt Ciss called for us 
with her pony and trap to take us 
on drives to the nearby country- 
side. Certainly we visited the 
Strawberry Beds, sloping towards 
the Liffey below Knockmaroon 
Hill, with their tea-cottages and 
taverns. We must have been at 
Celbridge, at the Waxies’ Dargle, 
and once we were at Lucan Looks 
Lovely. 

At the Spa there I gulped a 
glassful of the famous dirty water. 
It cost only a eouple of pence, 
and yet it tasted as if a shilling’s 
worth of coppers had been dis- 
solved in it with their tiny Queen 
Victoria heads, Britannias, shields 
and all. We were at Glendalough, 
too, on a Sunday. There was a 
hotel there near a waterfall hidden 
behind trees and on the level 
ground between the two lakes 
were crowds of merrymakers. 

Quite often we drove to the 
Featherbed Mountain above Dub- 
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lin, so-called from the bog-cotton 
which grows abundantly there, 
and near Glencree we picked 
fraughans or whortleberries for 
the delicious pies which Aunt Ciss 
made. 

We had tea and home-made 
bread in a cottage which was the 
only one above the glen. It was 
owned by an elderly couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dunne, but I did not 
know at the time that Mrs. Dunne 
was a wise woman who gathered 
medicinal herbs on the mountain- 
side. The room off the kitchen, 
where we sat at our meal, had a 
large window and a _ wonderful 
press with a bed concealed in it. 

Years afterwards, the couple 
seemed no older, when I used to 
stay in the cottage for brief holi- 
days and sleep in that press-bed. 

Eventually the two old people 
died, and the empty cottage sank 
almost as quickly as they into the 
earth from which it had been 
raised. 

After a time my aunt refused to 
take me for any more drives, be- 
cause I asked too many questions. 
I remember clearly our last even- 
ing on the Featherbed Mountain 
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because of a moment of alarm 
when my cousin Johnnie induced 
me to run down to a hollow, 
remained at the top and threw 
stones at me as I cowered there: 
a moment of grief, when we found 
in a narrow boreen between loose 
stone walls a yellowhammer on 
the ground, the brightest bird I 
had as yet seen, quite still after 
its last little flutter: a moment of 
terror, when I saw for the first 
time a mountain tarn. 

The terror happened at darkfall, 
after we passed the cottage in 
which J. M, Synge might have 
been staying at the time. We 
rounded a corner, and between 
rocks I saw suddenly the cold 
gleam of Lough Bray. Overcome 
by some elemental dread, I caught 
the hand nearest to me and turned 
away. 

I was much safer at home than 
in the country, half hidden by 
the aspidistras in our parlour 
window as I watched the four- 
wheelers and the two-whezlers, 
with their eager drivers, coming 
around St. Mary’s Place, past the 
Black Church, on the way to the 
terminus. 


THE errand boy was bringing parcels into the old lady’s 


house, but hesitated when 
“It’s all right,” she said. ‘ 


he saw her Irish wolfhound. 


‘He doesn’t bite.” 


“ Maybe not,” said the boy, “ but does he swallow?” 


“ My husband’s nerves are very bad,” Mrs. Casey told the 


chemist. “ He’s afraid to 


ask his boss for a rise. Would 


it do any good to give him a dose of those aspiring tablets?” 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 


HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By JouN P. PRENDERGAST 


This classi: work first printed in 1865 and 
‘eprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prme Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in ord-r to get the geness of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Irelani 
has exercised, it ts a volume of enthralling 


interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race e ‘termina- 
tion aga‘nst the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaugh’, while the common people were 
mad. the siaves of the Cromwéllian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
‘oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
vf thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbadoes, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors 

The Cromwetlian Settlement o/ Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute 

§24 pp. Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 
Kingsbridge, Dublin 
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tional, economic and religious 
grounds. The link with the 
Commonwealth which he pro- 
posed, and with the West 
European free-trade area, should 
take care of the economic facts 
and of the emotions twined 
around the British connection, 
while a federal parliament, with 
powers guaranteed perhaps by 
Britain and the Republic 
jointly, should satisfy your just 
religious demands. 

“Both North and South are 
being asked to concede some- 
thing, the South to give way a 
little on sovereignty in return 
for a measure of unity; the 
North to take a step towards 
unity in response to a return 
to the Commonwealth. Surely 
fairminded men on both sides 
can see here at least a basis for 
negotiation, . . .” 


The Telegraph did not publish 
the letter. But the silence with 
which the Cardinal’s proposals 
were received in the South and 
the warmth with which Nationa- 
lists greeted them in the North 
underline the point I have been 
making. 

Resentment does not prevent us 
from agreeing with Messrs. Blythe 
and Barrington in their main con- 
tention—“ The Northern Govern- 
ment exists because 800,000 Irish 
Protestants will not allow them- 
selves to be governed by a pre- 
dominantly Catholic parliament in 
Dublin.” They both deduce from 


as WHAT’S THE OUTLOOK FOR NORTHERN NATIONALISTS ? 
(Continued from page 8) this that the task before Irish 


statesmen is not to coerce but to 
persuade the North. As a first step 
in this policy they advocate 
“Hands off the North”. 

It seems attractive at first 
sight. Remove the outside forces 
and the Unionist nucleus begins 
to disintegrate. The policy of 
“Not an Inch”, which won so 
many elections in the past, will 
lose its potency because it will 
be irrelevant. 

But it also abandons the 
Northern Nationalist. Mr. Barring- 
ton recognises this and suggests 
that it should be entered on only 
if suitable guarantees were given 
—the reintroduction of P.R. and no 
gerrymandering. The implication 
then is that the Nationalists 
should loyally accept the Northern 
Government, 

We might examine here the 
Northern Unionist’s concept of 
loyalty. In a more primitive age 
loyalty was a personal bond link- 
ing the subject to his chief or king. 
Personal loyalty on that plane went 
out with the Stuarts, and there 
was substituted loyalty to the will 
of the people made known through 
Parliament and expressed in the 
person of a constitutional mon- 
arch. But in the years 1912-14 the 
Ulster Unionist found himself in a 
painful dilemma. In 1912 the 
Commons passed the Home Rule 
Bill. In 1914 it was placed on the 
Statute Book with a stay of execu- 
tion. 

After some wriggling on consti- 
tutional niceties, Ulster appealed to 
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WHAT’S THE OUTLOOK FOR NORTHERN 


a deeper level of subconscious 
loyalty symbolised by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, and a mythological 
figure on a white horse who seems 
to have galloped out of the mists of 
Celtic paganism. In the face of 
these tribal gods Ulster defied 
King and Constitution and set up 
a Provisional Government. 

The average fair-minded Ulster- 
man would be annoyed if you 
suggest that when he demands 
loyalty he means loyalty to this 
politico-religious complex. But the 
usual standards of loyalty do not 
app'y here. The Nationalist who 
pays his rates and taxes and rears 
his children to be law-abiding 
citizens is not regarded as loyal if 
he campaigns for the repeal of the 
Government of Ireland Act. Even 
service in the armed forces of the 
Crown is not a sufficient test of 
loyalty. The essential core of 
Ulster Unionism is not loyalty to 
the Crown or to the will of Par- 
liament but loyalty to an ideology. 

It is easy to be rational about 
our opponents’ political symbols. 
But what about our own? Look in 
our national Pantheon and you will 
find some equally incongruous 
figures. Orangemen and Nation- 
alists show their essential Irishness 
in nothing so much as in their 
responses to such stimuli. They 
are continually breaking the bonds 
of charity which ordinarily unite 
Protestant and Catholic neigh- 
bours, especially in rural Ulster. 

In spite of this there are 
Catholics in the North, men and 
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IN every situation in which 
men have to live and work 
together one may be sometimes 
snubbed, derided, even injured. 
But the normal adult does not 
brood on past slights, “ nursing 
his wrath to keep it warm”; 
rather he ignores these things 
and gets on with his work. 
Angry gestures with bomb and 
gun are not only futile but 
play’ into the hands of the 
Unionist Party. One might say 
that if the I.R.A. did not exist 
it would be necessary for the 
Northern Government to invent 
it. David Kennedy 


women of national outlook, who do 
co-operate with official and semi- 
official bodies. There are Protes- 
tants who welcome such co-opera- 
tion and treat Catholics with con- 
sideration and courtesy. Such co- 
operation is widespread in the 
educational field, and it exists too 
in the social services, in com- 
merce, in agriculture and in 
municipal public life. 

Mr. Blythe thinks that Orange- 
men can be won by an appeal to 
our common cultural heritage as 
Irishmen and that in such an 
appeal the Irish language must 
play a large part. There is a good 
deal of vague interest in the lan- 
guage among Northern Unionists, 
but few are prepared to learn it 
and fewer still want to see it re- 
vived. Nevertheless, as an Ulster 
Protestant, Mr. Blythe should 
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know what he is talking about, and 
there are signs that he may be 
right, 

There is an Ulster Protestant 
Gaelic Society ; there is a tradition 
stretching back through the Ulster 
fournal of Archeology to Presby- 
terians like the Rev. William 
Neilson, compiler of an_ Irish 
Grammar, and the Rev. Andrew 
Bryson, collector of the Irish 
MSS. preserved in the Belfast 
Museum; there is a Scots-Gaelic 
background not too far below the 
surface in many Presbyterian 
families; there is vigorous support 
for Irish music and dancing at 
musical festivals, in youth clubs, 
and in such organisations as Girl 
Guides. The Belfast station of the 
B.B.C. devotes a fair amount of 
time to Irish music. But in all this 
we who profess to be Irishmen 
must lead the way. 

Partition will not vanish over- 
night. Its removal will be a long- 
term job. In the meantime we 
must set ourselves to win the 
respect and confidence of our 
fellow-countrymen by co-operat- 
ing with them at every level of 


Oral Evidence 


public life. This demands at least 
a de facto recognition of the con- 
stitution of Northern Ireland. It 
demands co-operation with a Par- 
tition Parliament (but the Dail is 
also a Partition Parliament). With 
all its faults the Northern Govern- 
ment is a Government of Irishmen 
by Irishmen for some Irishmen. 
An interim aim would be to make 
it govern for all Irishmen in its 
own area. 

The new nationalism must be 
prepared to accept the de facto 
Government and to co-operate 
with it, but such co-operation 
must be from strength not from 
weakness. It must make up its 
mind about other problems besides 
Partition. It must be ready to give 
and take advice. It must cease to 
look for outside help. 

There must be in Northern 
Ireland a party willing to work 
with our Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen in all projects for the 
good of the community; a party 
believing in our national traditions 
and with faith in our future as a 
nation; a party publicly com- 
mitted to the cause of Irish unity. 


MBs. Kane looked out the window as the family was about 
to sit down to dinner and wailed, “ Och, here comes com- 
pany, and I bet they haven’t had a bite since breakfast.” 
“ Quick!” ordered her skinflint husband. “ Everybody 
out into the garden with toothpicks.” 


[F your wife doesn’t treat you as she should—be thankful. 


THE next (January, 1960) issue of THE IRIsH Dicest will be 
published on Thursday, December 31. 


Our Posthag 


A Farry Story?—“ Is the following a 
fairy story?” asks Michael A. Rooney, 
600 E. State, Lawrenceville, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 

“My mother was born on a farm 
ear Killarney. Her favourite story to 
her five boys was that the farm a 
‘Fairy Fort’ on it, a circular rampart 
of dirt and possibly stones a few feet 
high. You could stand in the centre 
of it and see other Fairy Forts in 
every directic 

“There finally came a time when 
her father ins.sted on levelling the 
Fort so he could till the ground. Her 
mother stren bjected. However, 


late in the evening he Ye the 
horse and started to 10lish the 


Fairy Fort. Dusk caught up with him 
before he made much progress, so the 
deed was postponed till the morning 

“And, s1 enough, the morning 
found big ups all over the horse so 
he could idly walk. And Grand- 
father was happy to let my Grand- 
mother win the argument 

A fairy story? Well, now, read 
what do you think? Maybe you'd | 
to drop a line to Michael at his home 
address. 


* 
EsQuirE AND ALL THAaT—A Denver 
(Massachusetts) reader, F. J. Maguire, 
visited Ireland during the Summer, 
and one thing that kh wa 
not inirequent use 
Esq. Esquire aiter peop.e 


Our correspondent wants to know 
why we keep on using this outmoded 
title, “ with its hint of sr ery 

Well, we candidly 
something there. It is becoming s'owly 


but adually outmeded even in the 
country of its adoption—E i 
Let us look inio the hist of the 
title Originally, in England an 
Esquire was the attendant on a knight 
and the bearer of his shield or armour. 
He ranked below the knight bachelor, 


and his office served as the apprentice- 
tage of knighthood. It wasn’t a title 


of birth, but one of function, and it 
wasn’t hereditary. Eventually it came 
to be a title of honour, implying a 
rank between that of knight and 
valet. 

So much for history. According to 
an early English legal authority, Coke 
(1552-1634), anyone may be called 
Esquire who has a legal right to call 
himself a Geygtleman—that is, one 
who lawfully bears a_ coat-of-arms. 
The present legal position—in Eng- 


land, at any rate—seems to be that 
only peers or knights and their eldest 
sons, Officers of the army and navy 


and members of the Bar are entitled 
to use the term. 

Of course, 
and still 
men of all 
tion. But many prefer to u 
“ Mr.”, and indeed this has been in- 
creasingly the practice in Ireland since 
the new State came into being 

We believe with our correspondent 
that the title is rather out of place in a 
republican democracy. It is very rarely 
used, for instance, in the U.S.A. It is 
certainly not in popular use there. 


UseruL Liprary § 
from a Toronto (Canada) reader suz- 
gests that some readers living abroad 
may not know of the excellent micro- 


+4 
sll ervice COncuct 


Library of Ireland 


Th library is the repository of 
old books, manuscripts and news- 
papers of Irish t 
of course they cannce 
from 


ast stocks of Dygone 
How did Cork City, or I 
or Armagh look half a century ago? 
As likely as not, a print of the period 
will be produced. The same goes for 


te 
: 
) 
3 
nan I M rt, wea material i ivalla Oo inter- 
Ex ested parties all the world over— 
$ thro h he microiln 
tnre n the re n ervice or 
it through photostats. American scholars 
i in partucular request films of scarce | 
material re.ating for instance 
zi writers such as Yeats, Swift, Gold- 
; smith, Kickham and Joyce 
ae The National Library has also a 
splendid photographic collection, con- 
sisting of negatives built the 
. 
ek: 


nd it 
came 
ng a 


12 to 
Coke 
alled 
call 
one 
irms, 
Eng- 
that 


Idest 


castles, vehicles and transport of all 
sorts and steamships. 
* 


Woot on HER Minp—Here’s a letter 
from a woman reader in La Plata, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Mrs. Betty M. 
Jessup is her name, and she writes: 

“I live in the country and have a 
few sheep. Recently I acquired a 
spinning-wheel in operating condition, 
and now I am going to try my hand 
at spinning some woo 

“T would be most 
responding with who knows 
something about wool and 
with whom I could exchange papers 
and magazines; also he or she might 
be able to tell me where I could buy 
wool-cards, etc. I 1 once about a 
place either in Ireland or England 
where such things were still made 

“TI have always understood that the 
best wool comes from England, Ire- 
land and Scotland, and that in many 
places peop still spin, knit and 
w here. And quite pos- 
sibly such a person may read your 
Magazine and write to me.” 

We hope Mrs. Jessup will hear from 
some of you in du ourse 

A Weicuty ProsLEM—“ “Twelv : Stone 
Two’: my mother used to sing this 
oid song,” writ Jo J 
Middagh Street, B: New York 
City. ““I know the tunc, but only a 
few of the words 

I took: her to a part 

And she sat upon my knee- 

Imagine, (we tone it 

And a littie lad li m 

I'd like to break the contract off, 

But that would never do a 

That’s all he can remember. If any 
readers can help, will they please 
Write to him direct at the above 


addres 


nterested in cor 


materiais th 


TRANSPORT WITH A DIFFERENCE—A 
query comes from a Wellington (New 
Zealand) reader, Henry O'Neill, re- 
garding the “slipe” (wheelless) cart 
used by his Tyrone grandfather. 
Are they still used? he wants to 
know. The answer is: Yes, especially 
in the hilly and boggy places, where 
wheeled or more cumbersome vehicles 


would be at a disadvantage. 

In this connection we would like to 
mention the excellent, copiously illus- 
trated booklet, Primitive Land Trans- 
port of Ulster, by G. B. Thompson, 
M.Sc., published by The Museum and 
Art Gallery, Belfast. Price 3s. 6d. 

The development of the Irish 
jaunting-car is strikingly illustrated in 
ag series of twelve photographs. Other 
of primitive transport—slipes, 
“Scotch” cars, truckle-cars, sledges, 
slide-cars, clog-whee! cars and so on— 
are dealt with in a most interesting 
way 


Incidentally, another . entertaining 
booklet published from the same 
uurce is Ulster Tramway and Light 


Railways, by D. B. McNeill, T.D., 
Pn.D. Its utle clearly indicates its 
scope. It includes some quaint ex- 
amp.e This booklet, too, is well 
istrated and alsc priced at 3s. 6c 

Future booklets in this “ Transport 
Handbooks” series will include The 
Siory of Belfast Shipbuilding, Inland 
Water and Coastal Craft of Ulster, 


Road Transport: Cycle A highly 


commendable project indeed 

ANGEL OF THE DeE1tTaA—A book of 
stron Irish-American interest re 


were reading lately is Angel of tt: 
Delta, by Edward F. Murphy. (Alvin 
Redman, London. 1§s 

It is a biographical novel concerning 
the woman in whose honour the first 
statue to a woman in the U.S.A. was 
erected (in New Orlean She wa 
Margaret Gaffney née Haughery 
who tended orphans and nursed the 
wounded and plag victims during 
the American Civil War 


r ] 

Thi sincere, fictionalised bio- 
graphy keeps close to the facts, and it 
is by and lars ccessful effort at 


reconstructing Margar life and 
deeds, although we found the dia- 
logue rather stage-Irish on occasion 

By the way, the author seems to 
concur with the widespread notion 
that Margaret was born in or near 
Kulleshandra County Cavan. But 
that painstaking antiquarian and local 
historian, the late Father Joseph 
Meehan, discovered that she was born 
near Tully, Carrigallen, County 
Leitrim. 
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| Enjoy Swiss Care 
TAR DARR SAN AeR 


SHANNON—NEW YORK 


Europe by Swissair ! 


America by Swissair ! 
ie With superb Swiss food, Swiss efficiency and Swiss service to make your 
journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way to get there. 
And — with the Swissair PAY LATER PLAN — 
y it’s not expensive 
Ask your Travel Agent or Aer Lingus for details. 
; EUROPE MIDDLE EAST U.S.A, SOUTH AMERICA 
Dublin Office: GRAFTON BUILDINGS. GRAFTON STREET. Tel.: Dublin 73709 
New light on Nature’s way 
with 
through the 


ALL HERBAL 
Stafford 
for FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, GOUT, 


| FREE ‘NEURITIS, SCIATICA, MYALGIA, Etc. 


Valuable Book and complete testing supply FREE 


wW'~ suffer the aches and miseries of the roots of the trouble, giving speedy relief 

rheumatism? Put the pure natural herbs of in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds of 
: the STAFFORD ALL-HERBAL REMEDY letters from one-time sufferers tell of the 
; to work on your case. Carefully prepared in wonderful relief. Why continue to suffer, why 
: the light of modern scientific research, from not send today for a FREE trial—without 

specially selected powerful extracts of plants, obligation! (Please enclose 3d stamp). 

roots and barks, it has brought relief and . 

happiness to thousands. IT COSTS YOU typica! letter 

NOTHING to try it. It does not affect heart 1 have recommended your ‘veatment 

or digestion and improves the general health. everal people. It has done me a it of 


-ood 1 wasn't able (0 do a thing and ! 
am now alle to do all my housework ‘han?s 
your ircalmen Urs A 


C. STAFFORD PTY., LTD. (M25) 2, SPENSER ST., Victoria St., London S.W.| 


Quick relief from pain. This double-acting 
treatment (internal and external) soon gets to 
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MARY O'HARA singing to her own 
harp acccmpaniment: Spinning 
Wheel Ceol an Phibrough, Spanish 
Fileen Aroon 
IEP 41 9/3 ($1.50 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: ! Wish I had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb Next Market Day 
The Bonnie Boy The Spinning 


Wheel The Ballynure Ballad | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49 9 3 ($1.50 


GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: jig 
—Lark in the Morning ; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock The Old 
Bog Road. Hills of Donegal ;: Reel 

The Siege of Ennis The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe The Honey 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy 
SEG 7628 4 $1.50 

IRISH DANCE TIME Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps Irish Waltz Medley/ Pride 
of Erin Waltzes 
IEP 38 9/3 ($1.50) 

{ISH DANCE TIME- Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps Irish Waltz Medley, Pride 
of Erin 


IEP 39 9/3 ($1.50). 
DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan— RiverShannon 


The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down 
A Gocd Roarin’ Fire 

IEP 50 


Radié Review Record Shop 


Dublin, lreland 


9/3 ($1,50) 


34, Grafton Street 


Treland 


*. .. all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable lik between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys The Battle of 
Garvagh The Aghalee Heroes 
IEP 37 9 3 ($1.50 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly's Brae | The 
Blackman’s Dream / Derry’s Walls 
Green Grass\ Slope sof the Boyne 
IEP 48 9/3 ($1.50 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 


Green Bushes/The Village that 


Nobody Knows / Passing By 
Maureen The Lass with the Deli 
cate At 

TER 5054. 14/- ($2.00) 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy NWNillarney/If I were 
a Blackbird; The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238 10/3 ($1.75 


Just send remittance plus 36 (or 
$0.50 in the U.S.) to us giving the 
numbers of the records required. 


Phone 76545 
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